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Ir dignity of employment and —— 
of character can recommend indi 
als to the notice of the biographer, the. 
ambassadors of Christ have a more 
than ordinary claim upon the labours 
ofhis pen. Eteraity, redemption, sal- 
vation, happiness, and God the 
great subjects = 
tention ; ; and when 
is fully understood, they open to our 
view an elevated region, in which 
earthly ambition. -appears 
ble, kings | 
empires cru 
Bat hono' 
station is, of those: 


has its hills, 7 
plains, and its culti 
must not forget, that it 
rugged mountains, 
wastes, where wild t 


rests howl and make their. oso coor 


where noxious weeds, producing crops 
of poisonous vegetation, i 
the air with pestilential vapours.— 
Those to whom these portions are as- 
signed, have greater dangers to en- 
counter, and a more arduous task to 
accomplish, than such as work in 
more cultivated districts ; but the pri- 
vations which they endure, and the 
difficulties they overcome, render their 
patience, zeal, perseverance, and piety 
conspicuous among their brethren in 
the same common vineyard; and they 
will be remembered by the righteous 
Judge, when angels shall! comene reap- 
ers, and the end of time shall present 
its harvest of human souls. Such is 
preciesly the situation of those who 
eave their — =, to pzock 
among the gentiles 
riches of Christ. —: 
The subject of this memoir has for 


among the missionaries of India; and 
from his activity, his moderate age, 
his s, and extensive Asiatic 








ai his European friends 

| had long en ned hopes, that his 
| instrumentality in extending the Re- 
deemer’s ki mm would prove com- 

: ‘their expectations. 

Death, , has put a final pe- 
riod to his , leaving the afflict- 

ed church. ent its loss, and his 


station to be filled by a successor, 
under , animating stimulus of his 














many 7 ay a ae rank 


















ornaments. Bat it 

this negative form, that the ‘inflesaee 
of her maternal counsel was conspi- 
cuous. Profiting by her lessons, his 
mind became susceptible of divine 
truth; he was taught to look beyond 
this transitory state; and there are 
reasons which induce his friends to 
believe, wi while . A a youth, he 
became — 


the subject of converting 


e. 
oe pat although he had imbibed his 
mother’s amiable spirit, he did not 
embrace her creed. He was baptized, 
and united to the church in George- 
street, Hull; and as he. grew. up, it 
being discovered that he possessed 
promising gifts and talents for the 
ministry, he was encouraged to de- 
vote himself to that employment. In 
ee ee ae 
3 
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operation, of his friends, who endea- 


voured to,render him every facility in: 


their power, by furnishing him with 
such advantage as learning was able 
to impart. Among these friends was 
Mr: Fishwick, then of Newcastle, but 
now of Islington. This gentleman 
generously undertook to place him 
under the tuition of the late Dr. Faw- 
cett of Halifax; and his rapid im- 
provement in literary acquirements in 
some measure repaid his benevolence. 
Since that event took place, Dr. Faw- 
cett has paid the debt of nature, and 
a memoir of his life has been given to 
the world. In that memoir, the bio- 
grapher, adverting td the time when 
Mr, Ward was an inmate of the fa- 
mily, speaks of him as follows :— 

“ A residence of about a year and a half at 
Ewood Hall, the abode of Dr. Fawcett, en- 
deared: Mr. Ward 2s much to the — as 

ave 


te erp ley We 





i the 
pay oye iahichin him have 4 2 realized, 
of meeting in a better conn- 
ry, th Be heavenly, where those wha have 
suffered all things for Christ, and have been 


Agto give up all things for his sake, shall 
oer edllivdoene whom from the Saviour’s 


ips, ‘ Well done, good and faithful. 
sees: thon og tenho diteeak * 
In the year 1799 we find Mr. Ward 
at Cannon-street, where the congre- 
gation was for several months supplied 
by his ministerial: labours. Here he 
formed an acquaintance with Mr. S. 
Pearce, to whom he became miuch en- 
deared. Mr. Pearce has als0, since 
that. period, retired into a world of 
spirits, and his life has been written 
Mr. Faller, who, alluding to Mr. 
Vard, pays a tribute of ‘respect: to 
his piety, zeal, and talents. — 





Mr. Ward, during. his. residence in 
England, had many invitations to set- 
tle in his native land, but an impres- 
sion always resting on his mind, that 
he must repair to India, prevented 
him: from accepting any permanent 
situation. A desire to visit the banks 
of the Ganges, had been lighted up in 
his bosom at an early period, and se- 
veral occurrences served to cherish 
this ardent propensity of bis soul. In 
1798, the justly celebrated Dr. Carey 
went out as a missionary to India. 
He had for some time been acquainted 
with Mr. Ward, whom, on his de- 

rture, he thus addressed:—“ If the 

rd bless us, we shall want a person 
of your business, (a printer) to enable 
us to print the scriptares. {I hope you 
will come after us.” Of this hint Mr. 
Ward seems never to have lost sight. 
It coincided with the predisposition 
of his mind, and ‘on that account made 
a deeper impression. 

The missionary committee hearing 
of Mr. Ward’s strong inclination to 
follow Dr. Carey, wrote in 1798 to his 
tutor Dr. Fawcett, for a particular ac- 
count of his character and qualifica- 
tions; and receiving an answer in 
every respect perfectly satisfactory, 
they invited him to attend. a meeting 
of ministers at Kettering, to be held in 
October. This meeting he attended, 
and engaged in its public service as 
one of the preachers. Here much 
conversation took place on the impor- 
tant subject of his call to this momen- 
tous work; when all present being 
satisfied, it was. determined that he 


. | Should be sent to India in the ensuing 


spring. 
On retarning to his home under 


)| this decision of the committee, he 


wrote a letter to the secretary, which 
furnishes the following extract :—“‘ My 
mind is calm. My sweetest hours are 
those of retired prayer. The Life of 
Brainerd has done me good. I would 
wish to make no reserve in favoar of 
ease, or of flesh, in dedicating my 
whole self te God: The Lord keep 
me humble, gazing on his‘own pare 
image, and make it my meat am 
drink to do his will””’ 

On the 7th of May, 1799, several 
Ministers met at Olney, and the day 
was solemnly set apart for dedicating 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Brunsdon to the 
work of the ministry, as missionaries 
in India. The’ services:on this occa- 
sion, though conducted in the. usual 
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manner, were peculiarly impressive, 
and diffused an awe on all present, 
which, with many, is not yet forgotten. 
The Rev. Mr. Hogg began by reading 
some portions of scripture which were 
deemed suitable to the occasion, after 
which he engaged in prayer, The 
Rev. Mr. Fuller then proposed vari- 
ous questions to the missionaries re- 
specting their motives, and the religi- 
ous sentiments they intended to pro- 
pagate on arriving at the place of their 
destination. In answer to these ques- 
tions, as applying to himself, Mr, 
Ward returned in substance the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

**I have no new revelation from 
heaven on the subject: I did not ex- 
pect any. Our Redeemer hath said, 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every ereature—and, lo, I am 
with you always to the end of the world, 
This command I consider as still 
binding, since the promise of Christ’s 
presence reaches to the utmost corner 
of the earth, and to the utmost bound- 
aries of time. 

“‘ While I was at Ewood Hall I 
received an invitation to carry the 
gospel and a printing-press to India, 
where brother Carey and others have 
erected the standard of the cross. I 
prayed to God, and advised with my 
friends, and I now go forth in the 
name of the Lord. In complying with 
this invitation, I gave up all other 
prospects, and devoted myself to that 
of attempting to bless a nation of hea- 
thens. Since that time my peace and 
joy in God have more and more 





senrere 


‘abounded. Duty and pleasure have 


in my employment gone hand in hand. 

“ In his strength therefore I would 
go forth, borne up by your prayers, 
hoping that two or three stones at 
least may be laid of the foundation of 
Christ’s kingdom im India, nothing 
doubting that the fair fabric will rise 
from age to age till time shall be no 
more.” 
‘“‘ The being and attributes of God, 
the total depravity of man, free and 
full salvation by the grace of Gad 
through a Mediator, the Deity of 
Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit in 
regeneration, and the final salvation 
of believers, are doctrines which I be- 
lieve, and consider as including all 
others. It is to the doctrine of the 
cross that I look for success in the 
conversion of the heathen.” 

Having made this candid avowal of 
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his motives, his principles, and his 
faith, Mr. Ward and his colleague 
were solemnly set apart by prayer 
and the imposition of hands. On this 
occasion the throne of grace was ad- 
dressed by the Rey. Mr. Faller, and 
most of the ministers present joined 
in laying on their hands, in token of 
their full approbation of what was 
dene, This being finished, the Rew. 
Mr, Sutcliff delivered an exhortation 
to the missionaries, founded on Ephes. 
iii. 8. Unto me, who am less than the 


ut remained a short time at Margate. 
While we _ Ward wrote > the 
secretary of the Missionary ety, 
taking a final leave, and bidding him 


interesting, either as they regarded 
the mission or himself, he regularly 
entered on a journal which he kept 
ee a From the entries 
which he there made, it appears 
that he considered rk oemen rar 
the Criterion as the comm t of 
@ new era in _ life; and his subse- 
quent conduct has been regulated ac- 
cordingly. On the first of June; the 
8 passed Plymouth; and on th 

eighth, the shores of Old England dis- 
appeared. This awakened many ten- 
der emotions, and called forth reflec- 
tions and anticipations which no lan- 
guage can properly describe. In every 
other respect their situation was ren- 


among those under his command.— 





Among the passengers, although in 
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the beginning some were disposed to 
smile, one only retained his hostility 
unsubdaed ; but the real benefits which 
any on board may have received, must 
be left to the great searcher of the 
human heart, and to that day when 
every man shall be judged according 
to his works. 

While pursuing their voyage, Mr. 
‘Ward employed his time in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Before breakfast he 
read his Bible, and went through a 
Greek exercise. From breakfast till 
dinner he attended to a Latin exer- 
cise, and examined Bible criticisms. 
Between twelve and two was spent 
in dining, conversation, and reading 
missionary accounts. From two till 
tea-time, he attended to history, and 
got another Greek exercise ; and every 
night was spent in social meetings. 
Towards the heathen nations of the 
earth, he felt his heart enlarged in his 
private devotions, and with a degree 
of liberality that does him honour, he 
pays a justly merited tribute of re- 
spect to the Moravians, to whose ex- 
ample in missionary exertions, he 
acknowledges himself to be much in- 
debted. 

On the 11th of October, 1799, hav- 
ing braved “ the stormy spirit of the 
Cape,” Mr. Ward safely landed at 
Catcutta, but was under the necessity 
of repairing to a Danish ‘settlement 
called Serampore, which place he 
reached on the 13th. This removal 
arose from the intolerant measures 
which at that time prevailed; and it 
és painful to reflect, that he was oblig- 
ed to seek, under a foreign power, a 
sanction which the provincial regula- 
tions of his native land forbade him 
to enjoy. 

Remaining at Serampore from Oc- 
tober until February 1800, during 
which time every exertion was used 
to get the interdict removed, on the 
14th of the latter month Mr. Ward 
wrote to Dr. Carey, and shortly after 
paid him a visit at Mudnabatty, which 
was then the place of his abode, when 
on conversing with him it was found, 
that not all the interest which Dr. 
Carey and bis friends could make, 
was sufficient to induce the supreme 
government at Bengal to permit the 
newly arrived missionaries to settle 
within the British territories. On 
finding this to be the case, and well 
knowing that their separation would 
prevent all mutual co-operation. Dr. 





rereree 


Carey resolved to quit Mudnabatty, 
and remove the seat of the mission to 
Serampore. This was accordingly 
done, though at a considerable ex- 
pense, and from that time to the pre- 
sent, they have enjoyed protection and 
accommodation under the Danish go- 
vernment. 

Having secured their establishment 
at Serampore, Mr. Ward began - his 
labours with a degree of ardour known 
only to minds that are bent on suc- 
cess. During this year, he had the 
pleasure of printing the New Testa- 
ment, consisting of 800 pages, in Ben- 
galee, and also the additional satis- 
faction of ,seeing the casts of India, 
which had been deemed invulnerable, 
melt before the beams of the Sun of 
righteousness. ‘‘ This day,” says Mr. 
Ward, *‘ (Dec. 22, 1800,) Gokool and 
Khristna came to eat tiffin (what in 
England is called a lunch) with us, 
and thus publicly threw away their 
cast. Brethren Carey and Thomas 
went to prayer with the natives before 
they proceeded to this act. All our 
servants were astonished; so many 
having said that nobody would mind 
Christ, or lose cast. Brother Thomas 
had waited fifteen years, and thrown 
away mach upon deceitful characters ; 
brother Carey has waited till hope of 
his own success has almost expired; 
and after all, God has done # with 

erfect ease. Thus the door of faith 
is opened to the Gentiles: who shall 
shut it? The chain of cast is broken: 
who shall mend it?” 

In August, 1801, Mr. Ward, accom- 
panied by Kbristna-Pal, the first con- 
verted Hindoo, who had begun to 
converse with his idolatrous country- 
men respecting the gospel, made a 
missionary tour to certain parts of the 
country, whenee persons had come 
for religious instruction, preaching, 
and distributing papers as they pro- 
ceeded; at the same time some wo- 
men went to visit their female rela- 
tions up the country, where they also 
conversed abvut the gospel. During 
this excursion Mr. Ward was detained 
for some time by a police-officer, on 
the same grounds as have since been 
alleged, ‘‘ that the Company had given 
no order for the natives to lose cast.” 
Mr. Ward assured him that the pa- 
pers he had been distributing were 
entirely of a religious nature; and oa 
his offering to sign them with his own 
name, he was released. The papers 
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thus signed were immediately for- 
warded to Calcutta for examination, 
and the inspection led to some inte- 
resting discussion. By some it was 
argued, that it was impolitic and even 
improper to attack the religion of the 
natives ; while others contended, that 
the papers contained nothing more 
than whet had been always tolerated 
in the Roman Catholics throughout 
the Company’s territories. No deci- 
sive result, however, followed; and 
during the administration of Marquis 
Wellesley, the subject dropped into 
oblivion. 

On May 10th, 1802, Mr. Ward was 
married to Mrs. Fountain, widow of 
Mr. John Fountain, a missionary in 
India, by whom he has had two 
daughters. The nuptial ceremony, of 
which an account was published in 
No. XI. of the Periodical Reports, was 
performed by Dr. Carey. This lady 
and her children still survive, to la- 
ment their bereavement. 

About the middle of the ensuing 
year, Mr. Ward visited Calcutta, in 
which place religion presented a de- 
plorable spectacle. Neither curiosity 
nor a better motive could induce the 
people to hear; and we find him ex- 
claiming—* Oh! it is hard labour to 
preach to eight or ten persons only, 
and that continually :” but since that 
time affairs have assumed a far more 
favourable aspect. In July, he was 
appointed a deacon of the small church 
at Serampore, and on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, 1805, he was called, with Mr. 
Marshman, to be joint pastor with 
Dr. Carey. 

Mr. Ward, from the time he visited 
India, used every exertion to make 
himself acquainted with the language 
of the natives, with whom he was 
called daily to converse; and having 
made a considerable proficiency, he 
devoted his leisure hours to the com- 
pilation of an extensive and highly 
interesting work, relating to the theo- 
logy and customs of the Hindoos. Of 
this voluminous work the following 
account ig given by Mr. Ward, in a 
letter to Dr. Fuller, dated Jan. 12th, 
1809 :— 

‘“* T have been for the last five or six 
years employed on a work on the Re- 
ligion and Manners of the Hindoos. It 
has been my desire to make it the 
most authentic and complete account 
that has been given on the subject. I 
have had the assistance of brother 





Carey in every proof-sheet; and his 
opinion and mine is in almost every 
particular the same. He and brother 
Marshman think the work would be 
read in England. The contents are 
as follows :—Chapter I. Introductory. 
—Il. Shestras.—lII. Ceremonies.— 
IV. Gods.—V. Temples, images, wor- 
ship.—Vi. Learned men, priests, 
drooties.—V II. Sacred places.— VIIF. 
Casts.—IX. Manners and customs.— 
X. Concluding rersarks. I shall in 
the preface give a complete sketch of 
the Hindoo system, and add an Index 
and Glossary. You are aware that 
very pernicious impressions have been 
made on the public mind, by the man- 
ner in which many writers on the 
Hindoo system have treated it. My 
desire is to counteract these impres- 
sions, and to represent things as they 
are.” ; 

The work, of which Mr. Ward thus 
speaks in the preceding paragraph, 
was printed at Serampore, by permis- 
sion of the government. in India. It 
appeared in 1811, in four quarto vo- 
lumes, each containing from 400 to 
500 pages. A second edition, “* care- 
fully abridged and greatly improved,” 
was printed in one large quarto vo- 
lume, in 1815, and a third edition, in 
two octavo volumes, was published in 
England in 1816. 

On the 10th of March, 1811, a ca- 
lamitous fire broke out at Serampore, 
in which the printing-office, its com- 
mon type, oriental characters, and 
whole apparatus, were compietely con- 
sumed. In exerting himself to pre- 
vent this overwhelming calamity, Mr. 
Ward was more. than once in immi- 
nent danger ; but his life was preserv- 
ed, though his efforts were unavailing. 
The loss was deemed almost remedi- 
less; but no sooner was the misfor- 
tune known in England, than the dis- 
aster was met by British liberality 
with a degree of promptitude that has 
rarely been equalled, and, perhaps, 
never surpassed. - 

From the period of the preceding 
conflagration until 1819, when Mr. 
Ward visited England, his time, with 
that of others, was employed in re- 
pairing the damages they had sustain- 
ed, and in a regular succession of 
missionary daties, respecting which 
many interesting facts are recorded 
in the periodical accounts. But the 
success which attended his labour, 
and that of his colleagues, will best 
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appear from the statements given in 
his public discourses while in this 
eountry, the substance of which the 
reader will find comprised in some 
following paragraphs. 
_ In the month of June, 1819, Mr. 
Ward, whose health had been much 
impaired by his long residence in In- 
dia, arrived in England, and, to the 
high gratification of multitudes, made 
his first public appearance at Great 
Queen-street Chapel, on the anniver- 
sary of the Baptist Missionary So- 
eiety. Here he delivered an address 
to the congregation, when the minister 
had concluded his sermon, which 
made a powerful impression on many 
minds. In the evening he preached 
at Zion Chapel to a crowded auditory, 
and gave such an awful description of 
the abominations which prevailed in 
pagan India, as awakened the deepest 
sympathy, and excited the most sin- 
cere commiseration. From London 
he repaired to several towns in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
preaching, giving similar statements, 
ing collections for a college 
about to be established at Serampore. 
He also visited Holland and America, 
soliciting assistance for the missionary 
branch of the college, designed for 
educating pious Hindoo youth for the 
ministry. Prior to his final departure 
from England, he published a sermon, 
on the great subject to which, from 
the pulpit, he had repeatedly called 
the attention of his hearers. This 
discourse contains a satisfactory re- 
ply to the objections of those who 
doubt the propriety of propagating 
Christianity in India. Mr. Ward also 
published a volume of ‘* Farewell Let- 
ters,” just as he was about to bid his 
friends in this country a lasting adieu. 
These letters have reached a third edi- 
tion, and have been translated into 
the Welsh language. The following 
extract, taken from this work, will 
shew the state of Christianity in our 
Asiatic possessions, at the time of 
Mr. Ward’s arrival in India, and also 
when he left Serampore, since which 
period its interests have been much 
advanced :— 

“ Did ever any cause appear to be more 
hopeless ?—I well recollect, that this was the 
exact feeling on this subject when I arrived in 
Bengal. Every where we were advised to go 
back. Even one or two good men thought 
the attempt utterly impracticable. India, in 
short, has been long considered an impregna- 
ble fortress, defended by the gods. Many a 











Christian soldier, it has been said, may be sa- 
crificed in the intrenchments; but the fort 
never will be taken. The Mahometans, it is 
added, tried long to chunge the Hindoos, to 
destroy their idols, and to bring them to pro- 
fess the Mabometan faith, bat in vain :—they 
put maltitades to the sword, and converted 
the stone idols into steps, that every Maho- 
metan, on ascending to the mosque, might set 
his foot on a Hindoo god. Yet none of these 
terrors made them give up their idols, or 
change their customs. 

«* Bat, my dear brother, it was predicted of 
the Messiah, that he should ‘ divide the spoil 
with the strong, because he poured out his 
soul unto death.’ ALL THESE DIFFICULTIES 
HAVE BEEN OVERCOME. 

«* Six hundred Hindoos have renounced their 
gute, the Senger: pnd sietr iests, and have sha- 

from their limbs the chain of the cast. 


issionaries. 
“ A nO ah aR ST 
«The Hindoos all over | 


on elicits 
schools for their children at the of the Mis- 
stonaries. 

«« And, The government and our countrymen 


are affording the most important aid in the mtro- 
duction of light and knowledge into India, ‘ He 
MUST increase.’ 

«* In the above detail of difficulties, we ob- 
served that a most formidable one arose ont of 
the fears of the honourable company, and of 
the local governments, so that they appeared 
to be atterly averse to missionary efforts: 
Now, in all that concerns the mental and moral 
cultivation of India, the governor-general and 
the government of Bengal, are become power- 
fal auxiliaries. Native schools have, for 
years back, been under their absolute patron- 
age; several Christian institutions at Calcutta, 
which have the good of the natives as their 
direct object, receive a marked countenance; 
and missionaries receive the most friendly at- 
tentions. The School-Book Society, which is 
supplying the natives with ons of in- 
teresting English books, was formed at the 
suggestion, and in fact under directions, of the 
Marchioness of Hastings, who has manifested 
a most benevolent and andeviating solicitade 
to improve the intellectual and moral condi- 
tion of this e-4 In these interesting ef- 
forts of the Marc'yoness, she may well be de- 
nominated, in er 5 of the holy Serip- 
tures, ‘ a help-meé?’, to the distingui no- 
bleman at the head of our Indian empire. 

“ Did distance and climate present seri- 
ous impediments to the evangelization of Jn- 
dia ?— idence has raised up fifty — 
on the spot : the languages and the climate are 
their own; and, with the manners and opinions 
of the pe’ to whom hey prefich, they are 
perfectly familiar. Not an error amongst them 
oo Sei ey cannot detect and vee If the 

o irit pour these ts plentifally 
of Ne geese ploareens then cach one of them 
will become as an itinerant and a preacher, 
equal to ten English missionaries. Krishna, 
Rammohun, Sébok-ram, Ramprusad, and 
other Hindoo ministers, possess very respect- 
able talents ; and the effects of the ministry of 
these.and other natives have been far more 
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powerful than those attending the labours of 
foreigners. societies, or churches, ex- 
ist at Chittagong, Sahébgunj, Dinagepore, Cal- 
cutta, and Serampore; and. almost all these 
converts have been gathered by the Hindoo 
preachers. The same may be said, of at least 
three out of four of the six or seven hundred 
heathea converts connected with our mission : 
they owe their conversion to their own coun- 
trymen, these by the Great Shepherd 
have been provided on the spot ; and the cli- 
mate is as friendly to their health as that of 
England is to its natives. Add to all this, the 
existence of a missionary Hindoo college, 
where these Hindoo candidates for the Chris- 
tian mivistry may receive for the sacred office 
all the haman preparation possible; and then 
will be seen how wonderfully, how providen- 
tially, distance and climate have been sur- 
mounted. In the fands recently contributed 
in England and America will be found a sufli- 
cient provision for the annual support of nearly 
twenty Hindoo missionary stadents. 

“ Many of the friends of missions in Ame- 
rica almost despair of the conversion of the 
Indians, on account of the number of their dia- 
lects; and yet they amount to few compared 
with the dialects of India. But more than 
twenty-five of the languages of India have 
been already conquered; since cither the 
whole or a part of the Sacred Scriptures has 
been published in twenty-five; and two of 
these are Chinese and the Sanyskrit, anques- 
tionably, the most difficult languages on earth. 
These versions are not offered as perfect per- 
formances ; bat J doubt not, they will bear to 
be compared with any other first versions 
which have at any time been given to the 
world. 

«“« The ition of our own countrymen in 
India to missionary efforts, formed another 
serious obstacle to the formation and progress 
of missions. But in this respect a mighty 
change has been wrought in India. A happy 
number of the Hon. Company’s servants have 
become truly devoted Christians. Chaplains, 
of. evangelical sentimeats and feelings, have 
wonderfully increased, and are oe useful in 
diffusing the light of the gospel. Five or six 
Christian societies of devout British soldiers 
have recently been formed in the Indian army. 
The Benevolent Institation at Calcutta, with 
its different anxiliaries, is wholly supported 
by our countrymen, who. contribute about 
13,000 rupees annually for this purpose. The 
fands for oar native schools, — 8000 
heathen children, are also principally derived 
from their liberality. And the same is true of 
the large. fands raised by the Calcutta Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, of the fonds of the Hindoo 
College, of those of the School-Book Society, 
the School Society, the two Missionary Sccie- 
ties, the O and Free Schools, one or 
two other istian institutions at Calcutta, of 

eat.importance. Some of our countrymen 
ae see pect Hipers} i in Sonntiens to the Se- 
rampore College; » though a missionary 
dallaga, the ase noble the Gover.or-General 
of India is its. distinguished patron. Nor, in 
this reference to the great moral changes which 
have. recently taken place in the East, must 
we forget the Calcutta Episcopal College, 


which will, we hope, have an important share 
in the ilumination-of the Eastern world.” 
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Mr. Ward, on his second voyage to 
India, sailed from the Thames. on the 
28th of May, 1821, in company with 
Mrs. Marshman and her daughter, 
and several Missionaries belonging to 
different. societies in England. Their 
voyage was neither long nor disas- 
trous, They reached Madras on. the 
24th of September, and Calcutta about. 
a month afterwards. In aletter dated 
February 27th, 1823, Mr. Ward says, 
“We are it mercifal circumstances. 
as it respects health.” This letter he. 
put into the post-office on the follow- 
ing day ; but unbappily the vessel that 
was appointed to carry it to England, 
was also destined to cunvey the me- 
lancholy tidings of his death. This 
awful event, was announced by Dr. 
Carey to the Rev. Mr. Yates of Cal- 
cutta, in a note, of which we have 
given an account in column 772 of 
this magazine, and by Mr. Yates was. 
transmitted to Mr. Hoby, his friend: 
in London. 

From these letters it appears, that 
Mr. Ward had been at Calcutta at- 
tending the monthly missionary. prayer 
meeting on the Monday. preceding his 
death, at which time his: appearance 
was such as to lead some to notice his 
cheerfulness and health; but in the 
midst of life we are in.death. On the 
following Friday, Dr. Carey being at 
Calcutta, informed his friends that he 
had left Mr. Ward ill of the cholera 
morbus, and the same evening, on his 
return, he announced.his death, which 
took place about five o’clock, March 
7th, 1223, in the 54th year of his age. 
He had not been ill much above one 
day, and so rapid and violent was the 
disease, that it incapacitated him. for 
conversation. To this sketch of Mr, 
Ward's life, we may beg to add a 
summary of his character, as given by 
the Rev. Joseph Ivimey, in a faneral 
sermon which he preached at Maze- 
pond meeting-house on the occasion 
of his death:— 

“That our late brother, Mr. Ward, might 
serve God in the spirit.of his Son, and preach 
among the heathen the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, he braved the dangers of ap unhealthy 
climate, the toils of incessant labours, and the 
perils of travelling both by seaandland. The 
consideration of personal fatigue and danger 

not to have even ent bis mind when 
work of Christ demanded his exertions: henee 
his visits to this country, and to Holland .and 
America, and his labours in season and out of 
season to promote the missionary cause, on 
which his heart was supremely fixed. It will 
not soon be forgotten, either im America or 
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England, with what holy fervour, and almost 
apostolic ardour, he addressed large and atten- 
tive auditories on the duty of Christians to 
pray fervently and re for the out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon the Heathen, as in- 
dispensably necessary to the success of their 
labours. It was gratifying to witness his own 
self-annihilation on these occasions, and to hear 
in what humbling terms he described the situa- 
tion of the millions of India; whilst he ear- 
nestly implored an interest for himself and all 
Missionaries in the prayers of all saints, that 
‘ the wilderness might become a fruitful field, 
and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 
Other ministers and congregations besides 
those of our denomination, have spoken of his 
addresses upon this subject, as having proda- 
ced a strong and abiding impression, beyond 
what had beer previously felt, of the necessity 
of the Holy Spirit's influence to make even 
scriptural means efficient in promoting the 
conversion of the Heathen unto God. con- 
sider the visit of Mr. Ward to this country in 
reference to this subject, as having commenced 
a new erain the history of Missions : the motto 
has since been more plainly written on the 
title-page of all missionary undertakings, ‘ Nei- 
ther is he that planteth any thing, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.’ 
* Not by might, nor by power, bat by my Spi- 
rit, saith the Lord.’ 

** The sudden death of our brother, at the 
age. of 53 years, when his mind was so ma- 
tured for missionary labour, and his constitu- 
tion inured, as we imagined, to the climate, is 
a loss to our society, and to the Christian 
church in general, of no ordinary magnitude. 
We bless God, however, that he was spared 
so long; and that though he was not able, 
from the violence of his disorder, to say much, 
if any thing, in honour of the gospel, on his 
dying bed, he has left a name and an example, 
the former’ of which will be pronounced with 
respect, and the latter will be considered wor- 
thy to be imitated in the missionary field b 
fature labourers. May his venerable col- 
leagues, Carey and Marshman, be supported 

er this heavy stroke, which has at length 
* broken the three-fold cord’ at Serampore, 
and be long spared to carry on that glorious 
work of giving the Scriptares to the millions 
of India, towards which our late brother 
largely contributed. May all our javior Mis- 
sionaries, who were warmly attached to him, 
and who deeply lament his death, imitate his 
* work of faith, and patience of hope, and la- 
bour of love.’ And may we all, who are now 
saying, with sorrow and affection, ‘ Alas, my 
brother!’ ‘ not be slothfal, but followers of 
him who through faith and patience inherits 
the promises.’.”’ 


mc 


ESSAY ON THE GENERAL AND PARTI- 
CULAR PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


In an age like the present, when the 
long refuted and justly exploded theo- 
ries of Atheism are revived, and men 
are to be found who doubt the exist- 
ence of God, it is but reasonable to 
expect, that every idea of a superin- 





tending Providence should be exclud- 
ed from their minds. Those who deny 
the existence of a Deity, cannot be 
supposed to admit his operative ener- 
gy. But the miserable expedients to 
which they resort, when attempting to 
account for visible phenomena, plainly 
shew how severely they feel the diffi- 
culties with which their efforts are 
encumbered; and from their unsuc- 
cessful attempts we are led to infer, 
that there are truths which cannot be 
shaken by visionary speculations. 

By the term Providence, we under- 
stand the conduct and direction of the 
whole and of all the parts of the uni- 
verse, by a superior intelligent Being. 
The notion that such a power does 
exist, is very ancient. It is mentioned 
by Thales, who flourished more than 
five hundred years before the Christian 
era, and it may be found incorporated 
with various branches of heathen the- 
ology. It is founded on a supposition, 
that there is a Creator by whom all 
things exist, but that he has not so 
fixed the laws of nature, nor so con- 
nected the numerous links in the vast 
chain of secondary causes, as to leave 
creation to itself, and totally exclude 
his own ioterpositions. It implies, 
that he still preserves the reins of go- 
vernment in his own hands, that even 
the laws of nature are subservient to 
his power and wisdom, and that oc- 
casionally he intervenes, alters, re- 
strains, enforces, or supersedes those 
laws, in ways and manners that sur- 
pass all human comprehension. 

Damascenus defines Providence to 
be ‘that divine will, by which all 
things are ordered and directed to 
their intended end.” This notion, 
however, appears to be incorrect, as 
it supposes that no laws whatever 
were fixed by the Author of nature at 
the creation. The ancient Egyptians 
seem to have been the first who had 
distinct views of Providence. They 
thought it essential to a prince, and 
thence argued, that as God was the 
greatest and most august of princes, 
to him must belong the most perfect 
Providence. - ’ 

The Epicureans denied a Provi- 
dence, as thinking it to be inconsist- 
ent with the ease and repose of the 
divine nature, which any interference 
with mundane affairs must tend to 
disturb. Others deny a Providence, 
from the seemingly unjust distribu- 
tion of good and evil, which, in the 
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affairs of the world, appear to fall in- 
discriminately on the just and the un- 
just. Inthe remote ages of antiqui- 
ty, Providence was distinguished by 
the various names of Fate, Fortune, 
Nature, Destiny, and Necessity ; but 
on many occasions it is difficult to as- 
certain the ideas which the various 
writers annexed to th: terms which 
they employed. 

Plato, in his tenth dialogue, when 
speaking of God and his superintend- 
ing Providence, expresses his views 
in the following manner :—“ Since 
what is self-moving, is by its own na- 
ture before that which moves only by 
being moved, mind must be prior to 
matter, and the cause of all its medi- 
fications and changes; and conse- 
quently there is an universal Mind, 
possessed of all perfection, which pro- 
duced and which actuates all things.” 
Having established this point, he pro- 
ceeds to shew, that “the Deity exer- 
eises a particular Providence over the 
world, taking care of small no less 
than of great things.” In proving 
this, he observes, that ‘‘ a superier 
nature, of such excellence as the di- 
vine, which hears, sees, and knows all 
things, cannot, in any instance, be 
subject to negligence or sloth; that 
the greatest and meanest parts of the 
world are all equally his work or pos- 
session ; that great things cannot be 
rightly taken care of, without taking 
care of the small; and that in all 
cases the more able and perfect an 
artist is, the more his skill and care 
appear in little as well as great things. 
Let us not coneeive of God as worse 
than even mortal artists. 

It has been urged by medern scep- 
ticism, against the Providence of God, 
that the evils which are in the world 
destroy the supposition:—that if he 
was willing, but not able, to prevent 
them, we impeach his power; and that 
if he was able, but not willing, we im- 
pugn his goodness. The same mede 
of reasoning is advanced by Simplicius 
for an opposite purpose. He contends, 
that if God does not leok to the affairs 
of this werld, it is either because he 
cannot or will not; but the former is 
absurd, since to govern cannot be dif- 
ficult where to create was easy, and 
the latter can never be reconciled with 
the divine nature and attributes. 

Maclauria, in his account of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s discoveries, observes, 
that “the philosopher who overlooks 
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the laws of an all-governing Deity in 
nature, contenting himself with the 
appearance of the material universe 
only, and the mechanical laws of mo- 
tion, neglects what is most excellent, 
and prefers what is imperfect to that 
which is supremely perfect, finitude 
to infinity, what is narrow and weak 
to what is unlimited and almighty, 
and what is perishing to that which 
endares for ever.” Sir Isaac Newton 
thought it most unaccountable to ex- 
clude the Deity only out of the uni- 
verse. It appeared to him much more 
just and reasonable to suppose, that 
the whole chain of causes, or the se- 
veral series of them, should ceftre in 
him as their source, and the whole 
system appear depending upon him 
as the only independent cause, 

We can have no conception of a 
Providence from which all foresight is 
excluded; and by it we anderstand, 
not only foresight, but an uniform and 
constant operation of God, subse- 
y veal to the act of creation. Provi- 

ence also implies a particufar inter- 
position of God in administering the 
affairs of individuals and nations, and 
wholly distinct from that general and 
censtant manifestation of his power, 
by which he sustains creation in ex- 
istence. From these views of this im- 
portant subject, some speculative men 
have inferred, that as all events de- 
rive their primary existence from the 
immutable will of Ged as the primitive 
cause of every thing, they must follow 
each other in a determinate order, 
and in regular succession, agreeably 
to antecedent appointment. To this 
reasoning, though not chargeable with 
atheistic fatality, or with being sub- 
versive of piety, it may be objected, 
that it renders supplication unprofit- 
able, the supreme Being inexorable, 
the human race impeccable, the order 
of nature immutable, and the ultimate 
destiny of nations and individuals ir- 
reversible. 

Whatever may be urged in favour 
of a concatenation of events, it. cannot 
be denied, by those who admit the 
truths of revelation, that miracalous 
interpositions of power have frequent- 
ly appeared; and even these who re- 
jeet these facts, must allow, that on 
many occasions nature has deviated 
from her ordinary course. If then it 
be granted, that the Almighty has, ia 
any one instance, since creation, inter- 
—_ with the regular establishment 
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of things, no reason can be assigned, 
to prove, that the world is at any 
time exempted from his providential 
influence. 

To say that God is ignorant of what 
takes place in any portion of his crea- 
tion, is to impeach his discernment 
and knowledge; and to admit that 
though he sees and knows, he is an 
indifferent spectator, is to deny his 
goodness and his absolute perfection. 
God being present every where, must 
see every thing, and his omnipotence 
includes all power. Hence it be- 
comes an important question, whe- 
ther we can call that Being good who 
refuses or omits to do good, when it 
can be accomplished without labour 
or difficulty? If then we allow that 
goodness, power, and discernment, 
are incladed in our idea of God, and 
that these attributes are not excrcised 
in producing that which on the whole 
is best, it will fallow, that there is a 
Being of perfect reason in existence, 
who does not take that care of the 
universe which perfect reason re- 
quires, even though there is nothing 
to obstruct its constant exercise. A 
God, therefore, without a Providence, 
resembles a contradiction in terms. 

That there is a gencral Providence, 
is a truth so obvious, that few are dis- 
posed to deny it, who admit that there 
is a God. But while this truth has 
been granted on an extensive scale, 
the particular Providence of God has 
in many instances been expressly de- 
nied, though no reason is conceivable, 
that can influence the Deity to exer- 
cise any Providence over the world, 
which will not be equally valid for 
extending it to every thing that time 
brings into existence. As far as it is 
confined to generals, and overlooks par- 
ticulars, it is incomplete, and therefore 
. unsuitable to .our idea of a perfect 
Being. 

If there be a gencral Providence 
which superintends the universe, it 
must necessarily embrace the various 
systems of which it is composed ; and 
if so, it must descend to the bodies 
which constitute these systems, to the 
parts which form these bodies, and to 
the atoms which form these parts. A 
particular Providence is, therefore, 
nothing more than a general Provi- 
dence contemplated’ in its various 
branches. Hence it is evident, that 
ifthere be a general Providence which 
superintends ihe whole, this Provi- 
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dence must also superintend every 
part of which it is composed ; because 
the whole is precisely the same with 
all its parts taken together. To sup- 
pose, therefore, that there is a general 
Providence which superintends the 
whole, while there are some parts over 
which it has no particular eommand- 
ing influence, is to admit that it ex- 
tends to the whole, and not to the 
whole, at the same time. 

If there may be one part which 
comes not under the particular cogni- 
zance or care of Providence, while a 
general Providence is admitted to 
exist,—on the same principle there 
may be another in a similar situation ; 
and if two parts, why may there not 
be two millions?) The reason is as 
good in the one case as in the other, 
and the conclusions will be equally 
strong; and on the same principle we 
may suppose a general Providence to 
exist, which descends to no part of 
the whole over which it extends. 

The parts of the material universe 
are evidently not infinite, and there- 
fore they must be within the reach of 
numbers. If, then, there may be a ge- 
neral Providence which superintends 
the whole without descending to the 
supcrintendency of some particular 
parts, these particular parts may be an- 
nihilated, while the general Providence 
remains unimpaired. In this case, it 
will be a Providence extending over a 
whole, of which some parts have no 
existence; thus upholding and govern- 
ing the whole, and not the whole, at 
the same time. But since this is im- 
possible, we can hardly avoid con- 
cluding, that.a general Providence in- 
cludes a particular one, from which 
it is inseparable. 

The most common objection urged 
against a particular Providence, is de- 
duced from its supposed inconsistency 
with the liberty of reasonable agents, 
and the general laws of the world. 
Hience, some persons, conscious of 
their inability to reconcile the notion 
of human agency with that of the Di- 
vine prescience, have considered men 
as machines, and denied their agency 
altogether. Others, on the contrary, 
have conceded to the human race 
freedom of thought and action; but 
have denied that God ean certainly 
foresee free and contingent actions. 
This objection is clearly stated, and 
ably answered, by Wollaston, in his 
“ Religion of Nature delineated.” 
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On combining men with events, we 
perceive in many cases, that the for- 
mer are not without their influence on 
the latter, and that man secretly ope- 
ratesonman. It is therefore but rea- 
sonable to infer, that if our acquaint- 
ance with the powers of nature were 
greater, and our access nearer to the 
human mind, we might without difli- 
culty overrule and direct many events 
not at present in our power, rendering 
them subservient to our purposes, 
without the least infringement of the 
general laws of the world, or of the 
liberty of mankind. Butif this, though 
in the most limited degree, be possible 
to man, how much more easy must it 
be for that Being to do this absolutely 
and perfectly, to whom all the powers 
of nature are subject, who sees through 
all connexions and dependencies, and 
has constant access to the human 
heart?) Where, then, can be the difli- 
culty of believing, that an invisible 
hand, an universal and ever attentive 
Providence, guides all things agreeably 
to perfect rectitude and wisdom ; while 
at the same time, the general laws of 
nature are left undisturbed, and the 
liberty of moral agents suffers no vio- 
lation ? 

Few truths are more obvious than 
these, that prescience belongs to God, 
and freedom to man. These facts, in 
the abstract, many have undertaken 
to demonstrate ; and it cannot be de- 
nied, that in numerous instances they 
have been successful. But having 
accomplished this task, when they at- 
tempt to reconcile these propositions 
together, a hazy atmosphere obscures 
the connective links. To avoid this, 
some authors have contented them- 
selves with simply demonstrating the 
propositions, leaving them totally un- 
connected, except by the following 
inference,—that between all truths 
there must be a perfect consistency, 
whether we can perceive it or not. 

Closely allied to this opinion, is the 
sentiment expressed by the celebrated 
Mr. Locke in his letter to Molyneaux, 
in the following extract, with which I 
shall conclude this essay :— 

‘‘T own freely to you the weakness 
of my understanding, that though it 
be unquestionable that there is omni- 
potence and omniscience in God our 
maker, and I cannot have a clearer 
perception of any thing than that I am 
free, yet I cannot make freedom in 
man consistent with omnipotence and 
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omniscience in God, though I am a 
fully persuaded of both as of any truths 
I most firmly assent to. And therefore 
I have long since given off the consi- 
deration of that question, resolving 
all into this short conclusion,—that if it 
be possible for God to make a free 
agent, then man is free; though I see 
not the way to it.” D. 


RI 
REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 





( Continued from col. 984. ) 





In the conclusion of my last letter, I 
said, that “ thousands live in fear of 
insanity, who are in no danger but 
what arises from their ignorance of 
the complaint.” On the other hand, 
many are in real danger, and conse- 
quently in a miserable state, who 
might be rendered quite happy by 
being made acquainted with the na- 
ture of it, and by their confidence 
in knowing the means of prevention. 
But the best means of prevention, and 
the timely means of cure, can never be 
adequately known and practised, so 
long as insanity shall be considered 
as disgraceful ; for timely disclosures 
of the early symptoms will never be 
procured by the medical attendant. 
It is an unquestionable fact, that mul- 
titudes, requiring medical attendance, 
are ready enough to confess that their 
nervous system is disordered, that 
they have weak or irritable nerves, 
&c. and yet if any danger of a mental 
disease were hinted at, they would 
feel highly indignant, and the medical 
friend would be in danger of dismis- 
sal. We may, however, rest assured, 
that insanity, properly so called,is but 
the excess of a nervous disease, and 
that all those who have to complain of 
weak irritable nerves, or whose ner- 
vous systems are liable to a morbid 
excitement, are in great danger of 
mental derangement; and, if timely 
disclosures were made, timely reme- 
dies in reference to the mental affec- 
tion might be applied. And for those 
mental delusions which are often spo- 
ken of as supernatural appearances, 
they would frequently be found no- 
thing but nervous vapours, if timely 
application were made to superior 
medical knowledge. 

A nobleman in Ireland was in the 
habit of giving audience to his poor 
neighbours. At one time, being en- 
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gaged in his private closet, he thought 
an old woman came in. He told her 
that he was not to be spoken to there ; 
she must wait in the outer room till 
he was at leisure: upon this she went 
out, as he thought, and shut the door 
after her, but soon came in again, and 
went out as before, on his speaking to 
her sharply; and this she did, as he 
imagined, a third time. Having finish- 
ed his business, and left his closet, he 
reprimanded his servant for suffering 
a stranger to intrude into his private 
apartment. The servant assured him 
that there had been no intrusion, nor 
any stranger at the house ; upon which 
he ordered his carriage, and visited 
his physician, who soon discovered 
the commencement of a dangerous 
disease. Now, had this fallen upon a 
weak or superstitious mind, or upon 
one unwilling to tell that he had been 
under the influence of a mental delu- 
sion, either death or madness might 
have been the consequence, and then 
the old woman would have been 
thought an omen. I had a female re- 
lation, who was much alarmed by 
what she thought a supernatural ap- 
pearance ; in about twenty-four hours 
after, she was seized with apoplexy, 
and never spake more. It was strong- 
ly the opinion of the medical attend- 
ant, that if he had been sent for on 
the first mention of her alarm, he could 
have saved her life. 

Insanity has been generally stig- 
matized as being occasioned either 
by intemperance or religious fanati- 
cism; but of those patients who have 
been under my care, not one, to my 
knowledge, had been a fanatic previ- 
ously ; and not one in ten had made 
any particular profession of religion ; 
and not one in three had been of in- 
temperate habits. This, I think, I 
have said before, and also that both 
the medical and moral character of 
the disease has been very much 
changed since I knew it ;—that there 
is now more of nervous debility, 
and Jess of inflammatory action, as a 
medical character, and more of de- 
spondency and torpor, and less of vio- 
lence, as a moral character, than there 
was forty years ago; which should lead, 
in all public measures, to a milder 
system of treatment: that this has 
not been the case, is greatly to be la- 
mented. 

Though my remarks upon the history 
and general treatment of mental affec- 





tions have been but cursory, still they 
have employed me much longer than 
I at first intended, and I must sup- 
pose that my readers will think it high 
time that I should come to something 
of more importance. In speaking of 
the causes of insanity, I tread upon 
tender ground, and shal} want the 
candid indulgence of all those who 
think proper to give the subject seri- 
ous consideration. 

There can be no doubt that in men- 
tal diseases the effeet has often been 
mistaken for the cause, or rather, the 
first symptoms have been mistaken 
for the cause. Insanity seldom com- 
mences with incoherency of language, 
or any very violent eccentricity of 
conduct, but in the expression of 
some strong feeling or passion; and 
visible insanity following the feeling 
or passion, has been stated as the 
cause, when in fact it was the first 
effect or symptom of the disease. I 
have frequently known love stated as 
the cause, in cases where the mental 
disease had manifested itself before 
there was any expression of that par- 
ticular passion, so that love was the 
effect, and not the cause. I have also 
known a violent quarrel with a neigh- 
bour stated as the cause, when I have 
discovered that the insanity had com- 
menced previously to the quarrel. EI 
have known intemperance and drunk- 
enness stated as the cause, in cases 
where the mental disease had been 
known to exist before there was any.de- 
parture from the strictest temperance. 
and sobriety. But mostof.all, religious 
zeal, or what is called fanaticism,is un- 
justly branded as the cause of insanity. 
Extreme anxiety, mental intensity, or 
mental perturbation, are generally the 
firstsymptoms of a mental disease ; and 
whatever is most strongly fixed upon 
the thoughts and feelings at this time, 
becomes the hallucination of the com- 
plaint; and as the fear of death, and 
a solicitude for the future,are common 
to all of human nature, something of 
this kind very frequently assumes the 
appearance. Religious zeal, however, 
in reality, offers it solace, and those 
afflicted in this way fly to lively reli- 
gious professors, and become lively 
religious professors themselves, and 
for a time, that is, while the novelty 
of it lasts, they are relieved; but no 
constitutional change being made, it 
afterwards breaks out with redoubled 
fury, owing to its having been sup- 
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pressed for a season by a strong men- 
tal impression; and then the religious 
zeal is stated as the cause, when, in 
fact, it did good so long as its influ- 
ence continued: and on reference to 
the supposed organic or physical 
causes of insanity, it is very possible 
that the effect shall often have been 
mistaken for the cause. 

The brain, as the seat or centre of 
nervous sensation, may be supposed 
to suffer very much under a long con- 
tinued mental disease, and in time 
this may have produced local and or- 
ganic disease; but it would be too 
much to contend, that mental affec- 
tions always originate in the brain, 
In the very particular attention I have 
paid to upwards of three hundred 
cases in this house, I have had two, 
and only two, in which I had to ac- 
knowledge, that the mental disease 
had been preceded by a local organic 
affection of the brain. One of these 
cases followed a violent concussion of 
the brain, and the other a paralytic 
stroke ; but even in the first, the men- 
tal affection was certainly to a great 
degree under the influence of physi- 
cal habits, not immediately connected 
with the brain. A course of intem- 
perance brought on violent paroxysms 
of madness. Restraint, and a relax- 
ing medical system, duly persisted in, 
produced lucid intervals, and indeed 
temporary recovery. In the paralytic 
case, a long course of judicious medi- 
cal and moral treatment actually re- 
moved the mental complaint perma- 
nently, though the paralytic affection 
still remains after several years’ dura- 
tion. In many instances of paralytic 
and hepatic affections accompanying 
mental diseases, and which were stat- 
ed as the cause, I have had good rea- 
son for believing them to be only con- 
comitant symptoms, or effects arising 
out of a morbid derangement of the 
physical system. May not a Gall and 
a Lavater have derived unmerited ce- 
lebrity from stating the effect for the 
cause, in physiognomy in particular? 
We well know that the long indul- 
gence of any violent passion will pro- 
duce an effect upon the countenance, 
or even features; and if a particular 
cast of features or countenance, or 
conformation of the brain, be stated as 
the cause of certain propensities, when 
only the effect, it is a perversion of the 
truth, leading to errors of the greatest 
importance. 





Much stress has been laid upon 
hereditary liability, as one cause of in- 
sanity ; and admitting, as I do, that 
insanity is a physical disease, there 
must be the same liability from here- 
ditary causes as in other nhysical dis- 
eases; to which may be added, [the 
effect of fear in those who knew that 
their relatives have been afflicted in 
this way. My own opinion is, that all 
the families upon earth are liable to 
insanity, if ignorant of or inattentive 
to the means of prevention; and that 
most of these families might prevent it, 
if they possessed a competent know- 
ledge of the complaint, and were atten- 
tive to the means of prevention. 

Much, too, has been said of the ef- 
fect of sudden shocks upon the senses, 
as causes of insanity; but the effect 
of sudden shocks must in a great mea- 
sure depend on the state of the ner- 
vous system at the time, and hence 
the great difference in the effect in dif- 
ferent people, and in the same person 
at different times. We are told of a 
lady at Brussels, who, upon going to 
an inn with the expectation of meet- 
ing her lover, to whom she was to have 
been married a few days after, met a 
stranger, who came to inform her that 
her lover had suddenly died upon the 
road. She was a maniac from that 
hour; and for forty years afterwards 
she went every day to the inn, attend- 
ed by her maid-servant, looked around 
her, and said, ‘* He is not come, I see, 
to-day; I suppose he will be here 
to-morrow ;” and walked home again.” 

In Murphy’s Life of Garrick, we 
are told of a person in London, who 
was playing with his infant at the 
window of his room, the sash being 
up, when the child took a sudden 
spring from his arms, and was killed 
by its fall. He became a most vio- 
lent madman, and continued so for the 
remainder of his wretched life, and 
spent his time in acting over the 
dreadful scene, of first playing with 
the child, pleased and happy, then of 
its being suddenly gone from his arms, 
followed by the most dreadful shrieks 
andscreams. Itis said that Garrick’s 
ideas of acting violent madness were 
taken from the sight of this poor man. 
In both these cases the cause of the 
madness was evident, and that the 
impression still remained ; but we may 
take it for granted, that in both in- 
stances the nervous system was in a 
morbid state of excitement, or the ef- 
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fect of the shocks would not have been 
so dreadful. Indeed, the history of 
the lady tells us, that she had been in 
a state of extreme anxiety and menta' 
perturbation for several days previous 
to the shock. But are we to presume 
that both these cases were absolutely 
incurable? I think not. The misfor- 
tune in such cases is, that no means 
are used, under the opinion that they 
are incurable. Suppose the lady had 
been taken away from Brussels, and, 
having all her former habits entircly 
broken up, had been constantly pre- 
sented with striking impressions for 
the senses, and at the same time had 
been put under a medical treatment 
that should have gently made an im- 

ortant change in her constitutional 
habits, it may be supposed, that the 
diseased impression might have left 
her: and the same may be said of the 
man who lost his child. I had a fe- 
male patient some years ago, who be- 
came suddenly raging mad on the 
death of her father, but she recovered 
most completely in about six weeks; 
and afterwards lost her other parent, 
to whom she was very much attached, 
without the least symptom of a re- 
lapse. THos. BAKEWELL. 

Spring-Vale, near Stone, 

ov. 4, 1823. 
( To be continued. ) 
a 


INSTRUCTIVE AXIOMS, 


Tue following aphorisms were intend- 
ed by the author to accompany those 
which appeared in our last number, 
col. 989, but they came too late for 
insertion :— 

47.—A man who is vain, avaricious, 
or passionate, abandons himself to a 
frightful solitude; and for the short 
time be is under the dominion of his 
passions, he is deserted by men of 
sense, and reduced to associate with 
libertines. 

48.—Think often on what you have 
been, and what you will be. A few 
serious reflections of this nature will 
be of more service to you than a thou- 
sand upon other subjects. 

49.—Not to be content either with 
what one is, or what one has, is to 
make complaints even against God 
and his providence. 

50.—Riches are given to make life 
pass conifortably; but life is not given 
only to amass them. 

51.—Let prudence always attend 





your pleasures ; it is the way to enjoy 
the sweets of them, and not to be 
afraid of the consequences. 
52.—Endeavour to recover in your 
old age what you have lost in your 
youth; and if you have strayed from 
the right path in the course of your 
life, be more prudent at the latter end. 

53.— Whatever brilliancy an action 
may appear to have, it ought not to 
pass for great, unless it is the effect 
of a great design. 

54.—A man never appears so ridi- 
culous by the qualities he has, as by 
those he affects to have. We gain 
more by being contented with being 
seen as we are, than by attempting to 
appear what we are not. 

55.—The causes we assign for our 
sorrow, are often only prompted to us 
either by interest or vanity. 

56.—When great men suffer them- 
selves to be depressed by their mis- 
fortunes, they discover that it was the 
strength of their ambition, and not 
that of their soul, which supported 
them ; and that, a considerable share 
of vanity excepted, heroes are like 
other men. 

57.—Though the greatest part of 
the friendships one hears of in the 
world, does not merit that name, yet 
one may make use of it when neces- 
sary, as of a commerce which has no 
certain foundation, and by which one 
is frequently deceived. 

58.—The love of our neighbour is of 
all sentiments the wisest and most 
proper; it is as necessary in society 
for the prosperity of our lives, as in 
Christianity for eternal happiness. 

59.—It is a kind of felicity to know 
how far our misfortunes will affect us, 
and nothing adds so much to the hap- 
piness of life, as a true knowledge of 
things; but this knowledge is only to 
be acquired by frequent reflections on 
the events which happen in the world. 

60.—One receives as much improve- 
ment by the faults as by the advice of 
others. Examples of imprudence help 
to impart instruction as soon as those 
of ability and perfection. 

61.—All devotion is false, which is 
not founded upon Christian humility, 
and charity towards our neighbour: 
it often is only a vain idea of philoso- 
phic melancholy, which believes that 
in despising the world one revenges 
the affronts and slights one has re- 
ceived. J. 

Yarmouth, Oct. 2, 1823. : 
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BRIEF SKETCH OF TONGATABOO, 
Tuis is one of the group denominated 
the “‘ Friendly Islands.” It is situ- 
ated in latitude 21° 9 south, and lon- 
gitude 175° 14’ east. It was first dis- 
covered by Tasman, in 1642, who call- 
ed it Amsterdam; it was afterwards 
seen by Captain Cook in 1773, and 
visited by him again in 1777. In cir- 
cumference it is about 60 miles, but 
broadest at the eastend. Its greatest 
length extends from east to west. Of 
late years, since the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean have been visited by 
the British missionaries, more accu- 
rate information has been obtained 
respecting them, than in former periods 
was laid before the public. For some 
time past, the Rev. Walter Lawry, a 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary, has 
been stationed in this island, and to 
his journal we are indebted for the 
subsequent account. It was tratis- 


mitted by him to a friend and corre- 
spondent in New South Wales, and 
appeared in the Sydney Gazette for 
May 29th, 1823, introduced with the 
following prefatory observations : 
‘We are not about to trouble our 
readers with an extract from some old 


dusty volume, but we present them 
with a “* Brief Sketch of Tongataboo,” 
or a statistical account of the Friendly 
Islands, of which there is a great 
cluster. These islands might of them- 
selves be termed a world, when the 
numbers that people them are taken 
into contemplation; and yet, to tLese 
thorsands upon thousands, only one 
ambassador from the court of heaven 
is at present introduecd. The Rev. 
Mr. Lawry, dear to oar remembrance, 
has furnished us with the following 
interesting account; and as many of 
the inhabitants of this land, some of 
the most distinguished too, patronize 
and support the cause of endeavouring 
to evangelize the heathen nations of 
the earth, we should feel far from jus- 
tified, were we to omit giving publicity 
to that which will doubtless prove 
stimulative to continued, if not more 
enlarged, exertion in so noble a 
cause :’— 

** General Appearance of the Country. 
—These islands, of which there are 
188 in number, including the Harpies 
and Wavow, are generally very low, 
not exceeding from 10 to 20 feet 
above the level of the sea; Cooa and 
Wavow ure exceptions. They are 





all skirted round by a reef of coral 
rocks, and have a beautiful appear- 
ance from the sea, being covered 
almost all over with trees, the most 
plentiful of which is the cocoa-nut. 
The open ground bears fine grass, with 
here and there a tuft of trees, which 
gives it the appearance of a fine lawn. 
The roads are from 6 to 8 feet wide, 
and generally arched over by umbra- 
geous boughs. There are, however, 
neither rivers nor streams; though 
water may generall, be procured by 
digging from 6 to 10 feet, but it is not 
of a superior quality. 

“* Climate.—In consequence of a fine 
breeze which blows from the ESE, 
and NE. the heat is not generally ex- 
cessive even in summer, except when 
the wind happens to die away or blow 
from the north, when it becomes truly 
oppressive. Meat will not keep more 
than one day, except in winter, when 
the, climate is very temperate. The 
atmosphere, even in the heat of sum- 
mer, is exceedingly moist; so much 
so, that salt and sugar turn liquid, 
and iron soon rusts. 

‘* Diseuses.—There are not many 
distempers known to the islanders. 
They have sometimes been visited by 
an epidemic, which, from their. ac- 
count of it, must have been a catarrh; 
this occasions dreadfal mortality when 
it prevails. There is also a kind of 
leprosy, which remains a long time, 
and, when it ceases to afflict them, 
leaves large seams in various parts of 
the body; but they know of no cure. 
Perhaps as many live to old age in 
this as in most countries. 

* Soil and Productions.—The earth 
is all alluvial, and consists of a dark- 
coloured clay, mixed with shells, 
aboat two feet in depth; its bed is red 
clay, and sometimes coral rock. That 
part which has never been broken up 
is almost impenetrable, but it is quite 
otherwise after the first breaking. The 
sugar-cane, which is a rank succulent 
plant, grows to the uncommon height 
of 20, and sometimes 30, feet. Ba- 
nanas and plantains, of various kinds, 
grow almost without cultivation. The 
yams are supposed to excel those of 
any other country. The bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nut, and a great many nonde- 
script fruit-trees, grow here in the 
greatest abundance. The nutmeg 
trees grow large, and are both nume- 
rous and fruitful. Turmeric, arrow- 


root, chee, tallow, cava, pine-apple, 
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popo-apple, shaddocks, and oranges, 
are found here; the latter is of recent 
introduction, but thrives well; bam- 
boos and the Chinese paper mulberry- 
tree are plentiful; cava is a kind of 
pepper plant which they chew, and 
then drink the juice.”—‘ Mr. Lawry 
has introduced Indian corn, wheat, 
cabbage, potatoes, turnips, pompions, 
melons, pease, beans, and various 
other garden seeds, all of which are 

rowing exceedingly rank. Mr. L. is 
inclined to think that the soil may be 
cultivated perpetually without becom- 
ing impoverished.’ 

“* Fowls, Quadrupeds, Fish, &c.—Al- 
most all the domestic fowl of Europe 
are to be found in these islands. 
There are also wild ducks, white and 
blue herons, large pigeons, green tur- 
tle doves, small paroquets of beautiful 
plamage, and various small birds. Of 
quadrupeds, (before Mr. Lawry’s ar- 
rival,) there were only hogs, dogs, 
cats, and field mice; there are 
many small lizards, but no toads, 
frogs, serpents, or scorpions. The 
centipede is the only thing venomous 
on Tonga; the mosquitoes are trou- 
blesome ; ants and flies are numerous. 


Fish are exceedingly plentiful, which 
the natives catch both by the hook and 
niet.”—‘ Mr. Lawry introduced horned 
cattle, goats, and sheep; but the cattle 


were destroyed by dogs. The Tonga 
people did not like mutton; they ran 
out of the house where part of a sheep 
was hanging, saying it was Adua—a 

god. Dog’s flesh they highly esteem.’ 
“* Food and Cookery.—Although there 
are twenty or thirty kinds of dishes, 
rione of them are such as to invite an 
European to partake of them. From 
15 to 20 minutes is all they allow for 
roasting a large hog. The outside is 
just scorched over, the rest retains 
saw. The yams and bread-fruit are 
cooked very well; but they never use 
salt. With fish only, they drink salt 
water. Bananas, bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, and a root which they call tallow, 
are their most common vegetables. 
With the arrow-root they make a sort 
of paste, which some of the Europeans 
think good. They also make soup of 
sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, and cabe, gra- 
ted together and boiled. Their ani- 
mal food consists of pork, dogs, poul- 
try, and fish. They prefer our food to 
their own. Every weed, root, and 
shell-fish, found on the sea-shore at 
ide, forms a yery considerable 





part of the food of the lower orders. 
Small fish they eat raw. In them is 
fulfilled a passage in Deut. xxxiii. 19, 
They shall~ suck of the abundance 
of the seas, and of treasures hid in the 
sand. 

“‘ Canoes and Navigation.—There are 
three kinds of canoes; the smaliest 
are 30 feet long, and 18 inches wide, 
with an outrigger; the timber is that 
of the bread-fruit tree; its various 
parts are sewed together very neatly 
with sinnet; they are made in some- 
thing of the form of a mackarel, and 
will carry from 4to7 men each. The 
second kind has a deck from the canoe 
to the outrigger, and is made to sail. 
This kind will carry about 30 men; 
but the double canoes are the most 
extraordinary. These consist of two 
very large ones, from 70 to 90 feet 
long, fastened together by a deck. 
They sail much faster than our ships, 
and will carry from 150 to 300 men. 
They navigate from Tonga to the Har- 
pies, which is about 60 miles, from 
thence to Wavow, which is a still 
greater distance, and from Wavow to 
Newah, distant from Tonga about 250 
miles. 

“ Arts and Manufactures.—The Ton- 
ga houses consist of a roof, the rafters 
of which are of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
the thatch is from the sugar-cane leaf, 
or the cocoa-nut. This stands upon 
pillars, the canes are about 4 feet from 
the ground, the ends are circular, and 
built of small cane, the sides are left 
open to admit the air. The floor is 
raised from the level of the ground, 
and covered by excellent mats, which 
they are careful to keep clean; these 
houses are from 33 to 40 feet long, 
and 16 wide. Each family has a house, 
but they have no partition between 
the sexes. They make a very suit- 
able cloth for their climate from the 
Chinese paper mulberry tree. The 
sinnet, whieh they plait from the fibrez 
of the cocoa-nut, makes excellent rope, 
which they well know how to manu- 
facture. st of the trees are plant- 
ed; and the chee, arrow-root, and 
yams, require considerable attention. 
But it must be confessed, that their 
agriculture admits of considerable 
improvement. The fencing, which 
they make of reeds fastened to stalks 
by sinnet, is both pretty and strong. 
The towns are fortified with some art, 
by a fence made of trees, and a large 
trench outside filled with water. 
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“* Inhabitants. ~The men are both 
taller and stouter than Europeans. 
[Mr. Lawry measured some of them, 
who stood 6 feet 4 inches ; | their limbs 
are beautifally proportioned, and their 
skin delicately soft and smooth. The 
females are of much less stature than 
the men, but their persons are gene- 
rally comely, and sometimes beauti- 
ful; they wear their hair short, but 
neat; both men and women wash and 
oil themselves several times a day. 
As to their number, it is very great, 
{but Mr. L. could not guess the total.} 

“ Religion.—They have no know- 
ledge of the One True God, but seem 
to have some confused notion of the 
immortality of the soul. The other 
world they call Boolétoo. To this 
place go all the dead, but some are 
insensible of pleasure or pain; while 
others (the great) remain in a static of 
consciousness; but whether joyous 
or otherwise, they have not deter- 
mined. They consider death the 
greatest of evils. Their opinion is, 
that the souls of the great men come 
from Boolétoo, and enter at certain 
times into such individuals as they 
may choose; through the organs of 
these persons, who alone may be 
termed priests of Tonga, they answer 
the inquiries, and influence the affairs 
of mortals. Any person who chooses 
to say that the Adua is come into him, 
is reverenced as a god, and his words 
are seldom discredited. When any 
person is sick, he presents the man 
who is thus supposed to be inspired 
with a sacrifice, which is great or small 
as occasion may require ; sometimes 
a piece of cava, an axe, or, in great 
extremity, a child. Whatever the 
man inspired is pleased to say, is con- 
sidered as the word of the Adua. It 
is singular that these priests offen 
work themselves up into sach a state 
of frenzy, that they appear to be in 
strong convulsions, in which they say 
they are entirely passive ; which may 
sometimes be the case, when the devil 
is permitted to influence them in such 
a manner as to deceive their poor 
countrymen. 

** Morals.—The navigators who first 
visited these islands, and the cast- 
away mariners who have resided 
among them for several years, have 
attempted to wash these Ethiops 
white, by tepresenting their morals 
as.equal, if not superior, to those of 
any civilized nation. The fact, how- 

No. 60.—Vol. Ve 
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ever, is, they follow their natural in- 
clinations, which, St.James says, are 
‘ earthly, sensual, and devilish.’ It is 
not considered disgracefal to lie or 
Steal, unless detection follow, and 
then it is rarely punished. Treachery 
is a very iar characteristic of the 
Friendly Islanders; and as to chas- 
tity, it is but little, if at all regarded. 
Their whole lives are a scene of cor- 
ruption.” 


iietnien:“aneee 
ESCAPE OF GROTIUS, 


(Communicated by F. H.) 


Huco Grotius was scarcely more 
celebrated for his learning, than for his 
misfortunes. On one occasion, by 
order of prince Maurice, he was ar- 
rested, together with the grand _ 
sionary, and both were thrown 
prison at the Hague, where they were 
so closely confined, that even the wife 
of Grotius, though he was 
ill, was not permitted to see him. The 
city of Rotterdam petitioned for the 
liberation of their as it 
was tono purpose. He ta 
mock trial, and ended his days on the 
scaffold. Grotius was marked out as 
the next victim, but he the 
hands of the executioner, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. His 
place of confinement was the fortress 
of Louvestein, in South Holland. 
Here his wife, with much difficulty, ob- 
tained permission to be his fellow pri- 
soner ; and in one of his Latin poems, 
he has described most patheti the 
sTtieintispareginns Ress 
in his prison gloom. 
is thus narrated by M. De Burigny, 
the memoirs of his life :— 

“‘ Grotius had been eighteen months 
shut ap in Louvestein, when, on the 
eleventh of January, 1621, Murgo Van 
Noli, his declared enemy, who had 
been one.of his judges, informed the 
pe sae pT ee had advice 

m good 8, their prisoner was 
secking to make his eseape. Some 
persons were therefore sent to Louve- 
stein to examine into this matter; but 
notwithstanding all the inquiry that 
could be made, they found ne reason 
to believe that Grotius ‘had laid any 
plot to get out. 

“His wife, however, was wholly 
employed in contriving how to set him 
at . He had been tted to 
— s of his , and when 

4 
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popo-apple, shaddocks, and oranges, 
are found here; the latter is of recent 
introduction, but thrives well; bam- 
boos and the Chinese paper mulberry- 
tree are plentiful; cava is a kind of 
pepper plant which they chew, and 
then drink the juice.”—‘ Mr. Lawry 
has introduced Indian corn, wheat, 
cabbage, potatoes, turnips, pompions, 
melons, pease, beans, and various 
other garden seeds, all of which are 
growing exceedingly rank. Mr. L. is 
inclined to think that the soil may be 
cultivated perpetually without becom- 
ing impoverished.’ 

** Fowls, Quadrupeds, Fish, &c.—Al- 
most all the domestic fowl of Europe 
are to be found in these islands. 
There are also wild ducks, white and 
blue herons, large pigeons, green tur- 
tle doves, small paroquets of beautiful 
plumage, and various small birds. Of 
quadrupeds, (before Mr. Lawry’s ar- 
rival,) there were only hogs, dogs, 
cats, and field mice; there are 
many small lizards, but no toads, 
frogs, serpents, or scorpions. The 
centipede is the only thing venomous 
on Tonga; the mosquitoes are trou- 
blesome; ants and flies are numerous. 


Fish are exceedingly plentiful, which 
the natives catch both by the hook and 
net.”—‘ Mr. Lawry introduced horned 
cattle, goats, and sheep; but the cattle 


were destroyed by dogs. The Tonga 
people did not like mutton; they ran 
out of the house where part of a sheep 
was hanging, saying it was Adua—a 
god. Dog’s flesh they highly esteem.’ 
“* Food and Cookery.—Although there 
are twenty or thirty kinds of dishes, 
none of them are such as to invite an 
European to partake of them. From 
15 to 20 minutes is all they allow for 
roasting a large hog. The outside is 
just scorched over, the rest retaains 
raw. The yams and bread-fruit are 
cooked very well; but they never use 
salt. With fish only, they drink salt 
water. Bananas, bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, and a root which they call tallow, 
are their most common vegetables. 
With the arrow-root they make a sort 
of paste, which some of the Europeans 
think good. They also make soup of 
sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, and cabe, gra- 
ted together and boiled. Their ani- 
mal food consists of pork, dogs, poul- 
try, and fish. They prefer our food to 
their own. Every weed, root, and 
shell-fish, found on the sea-shore at 
ebb-tide, forms a yery considerable 





part of the food of the lower orders. 
Small fish they eat raw. In them is 
fulfilled a passage in Deut. xxxiii. 19, 
They shail suck of the abundance 
of the seas, and of treasures hid in the 
sand. 

“* Canoes and Navigation.—There are 
three kinds of canoes; the smallest 
are 30 feet long, and 18 inches wide, 
with an outrigger; the timber is that 
of the bread-fruit tree; its various 
parts are sewed together very neatly 
with sinnet; they are made in some- 
thing of the form of a mackarel, and 
will carry from 4to 7 men each. The 
second kind has a deck from the canoe 
to the outrigger, and is made to sail. 
This kind will carry about 30 men; 
but the double canoes are the most 
extraordinary. These consist of two 
very large ones, from 70 to 90 feet 
long, fastened together by a deck. 
They sail much faster than our ships, 
and will carry from 150 to 300 men. 
They navigate from Tonga to the Har- 
pies, which is about 60 miles, from 
thence to Wavow, which is a still 
greater distance, and from Wavow to 
Newah, distant from Tonga about 250 
miles. 

** Arts and Manufactures.—The Ton- 
ga houses consist of a roof, the rafters 
of which are of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
the thatch is from the sugar-cane leaf, 
or the cocoa-nut. This stands upon 
pillars, the canes are about 4 feet from 
the ground, the ends are circular, and 
built of small cane, the sides are left 
open to admit the air. The floor is 
raised from the level of the ground, 
and covered by excellent mats, which 
they are careful to keep clean; these 
houses are from 33 to 40 feet long, 
and 16 wide. Each family has a house, 
but they have no partition between 
the sexes. They make a very suit- 
able cloth for their climate from the 
Chinese paper mulberry tree. The 
sinnet, whieh they plait from the fibres 
of the cocoa-nut, makes excellent rope, 
which they well know how to manu- 
facture. Most of the trees are plant- 
ed; and the chee, arrow-root, and 
yams, require considerable attention. 
But it must be confessed, that their 
agriculture admits of considerable 
improvement. The fencing, which 
they make of reeds fastened to stalks 
by sinnet, is both pretty and strong. 
The towns are fortified with some art, 
by a fence made of trees, and a large 
trench outside filled with water. 
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** Inhabitants.—The men are both 
taller and stouter than Europeans. 
| Mr. Lawry measured some of them, 
who stood G feet 4 inches ; | their limbs 
are beautifully proportioned, and their 
skin delicately soft and smooth. The 
females are of much less stature than 
the men, but their persons are gene- 
rally comely, and sometimes beauti- 
ful; they wear their hair short, but 
neat; both men and women wash and 
oil themselves several times a day. 
As to their number, it is very great, 
[ but Mr. L. could not guess the total. | 

“ Religion.—They have no know- 
ledge of the One True God, but seem 
to have some confused notion of the 
immortality of the soul. The other 
world they call Boolétoo. To this 
place go ail the dead, but some are 
insensible of pleasure or pain; while 
others (the great) remain in a state of 
consciousness; but whether joyous 
or otherwise, they have not deter- 
mined. They consider death the 
greatest of evils. Their opinion is, 
that the souls of the great men come 
from Booldétoo, and enter at certain 
times into such individuals as they 
may choose; through the organs of 
these persons, who alone may be 
termed priests of Tonga, they answer 
the inquiries, and influence the affairs 
of mortals. Any person who chooses 
to say that the Adua is come into him, 
is reverenced as a god, aml his words 
are seldom discredited. When any 
person is sick, he presents the man 
who is thus supposed to be inspired 
with a sacrifice, which is great or small 
as occasion may require ; sometimes 
a piece of cava, an axe, or, in great 
extremity, a child. Whatever the 
man inspired is pleased to say, is con- 
sidered as the word of the Adua. It 
is singular that these priests often 
work themselves up into such a state 
of frenzy, that they appear to be in 
strong convulsions, in which they say 
they are entirely passive; which may 
sometimes be the case, when the devil 
is permitted to influence them in such 
a manner as to deceive their poor 
countrymen. 

‘* Morals.—The navigators who first 
visited these islands, and the cast- 
away mariners who have resided 
among them for several years, have 
attempted to wash these Ethiops 
white, by representing their morals 
as equal, if not superior, to those of 
any civilized nation. The fact, how- 

No, 60.—Vol. V. 





ever, is, they follow their natural in- 
clinations, which, St.James says, are 
‘ earthly, sensual, and devilish.’ It is 
not considered disgraceful to lie or 
steal, unless detection follow, and 
then it is rarely punished. Treachery 
is a very peculiar characteristic of the 
Friendly Islanders; and as to chas- 
tity, it is but little, if at all regarded. 
Their whole lives are a scene of cor- 
ruption.” 


= eR 
ESCAPE OF GROTIUS. 


(Communicated by F. H.) 


Huco Grotius was scarcely more 
celebrated for his learning, than for his 
misfortunes. On one occasion, by 
order of prince Maurice, he was ar- 
rested, together with the grand pen- 
sionary, and both were thrown into 
prison at the Hague, where they were 
so closely confined, that even the wife 
of Grotius, though he was dangerously 
ill, was not permitted to see him. The 
city of Rotterdam petitioned for the 
liberation of their pensionary, but it 
was to no purpose. He underwenta 
mock trial, and ended his days on the 
scaffold. Grotius was marked out as 
the next victim, but he escaped the 
hands of the executioner, being sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. His 
place of confinement was the fortress 
of Louvestein, in South Holland. 
Here his wife, with much difficulty, ob- 
tained permission to be his fellow pri- 
soner; and in one of his Latin poems, 
he has described most pathetically the 
consolation which her presence afford- 
ed him in his prison gloom. His escape 
is thus narrated by M. De Burigny, in 
the memoirs of his life :— 

“¢ Grotius had been eighteen months 
shut up in Louvestein, when, on the 
eleventh of January, 1621, Murgo Van 
Noli, his declared enemy, who had 
been one of his judges, informed the 
States-General, that he had advice 
from good hands, their prisoner was 
seeking to make his escape. Some 
persons were therefore sent to Louve- 
stein to examine into this matter; but 
notwithstanding all the inquiry that 
could be made, they found no reason 
to believe that Grotius -had laid any 
plot to get out. 

“His wife, however, was wholly 
employed in contriving how to set him 
at liberty. He had been permitted to 
— books of his friends, and when 
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he bad done with them, they were car- 
ried back ina chest with his foul linen, 
which was sent to Gorcum, a town 
near Louvestein, to be washed. The 
first year his guards were very exact 
in examining the chest when it went 
from Louvestein, but being used to find 
in it only books and linen, they grew 
tired of searching, and did not take 
the trouble to openit. Grotius’ wife 
observing their negligence, purposed 
to take advantage of it. She repre- 
sented to her husband, that it was in 
his power to get out of prison when he 
pleased, if he would put himself in the 
chest that carried his books. How- 
ever, not to endanger his health, she 








caused holes to be bored opposite to | 


the part where his face was to be, to 
breathe at; and made him try if he 
could continue shut up in that contined 
posture, as long as it would require to 
go from Louvestein toGorcum. Find- 
ing it might be done, she resolved to 
seize the first favourable opportunity. 

**It soon offered: the commandant 
of Louvestein going to Heusden to 
raise recruits, Grotius’ wife made a 
visit to his lady, and told her, in con- 
versation, that she was desirous of 
sending away achest full of books, for 
her husband was so weak, it gave her 
great uneasiness to see him study with 
such application. Having thus pre- 
pared the commandant’s wife, she re- 
turned to her husband’s apartments, 
and in concert with a valet and a 
maid, who were in the secret, shut him 
up in the chest. At the same time, 
that people might not be surprised at 
not seeing him, she spread a report of 
his being ill. Two soldiers carried the 
chest; when one of them finding it 
heavier than usual, jocosely said, 
**There must be an Arminian in it:” 
this was a kind of proverb that had 
lately come into use. Grotius’ wife, 
who was present, answered with great 
coolness,‘ Thereare, indeed, Arminian 
books in it.””’, The chest was brought 
down on a ladder with great difficulty, 
when the soldier insisted on its being 
opened, to see what it contained ; he 
even went and informed the command- 
ant’s wife, that the weight of the chest 
gave him reason to think there was 
something suspicious contained in it, 
and that it would be proper to have it 
opened. She, however, would not 
consent, either because she was will- 
ing to wink at the thing, or through 
megligence ; she told him, that Gro- 
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tius’ wife had assured her there was 
nothing but books in it; and that they 


might carry it to the boat. It is af- 
firmed, that a soldier’s wife, who was 
present, said, that there were more 
than one example of prisoners making 
their escape in boxes. The chest, 
however, was put into the boat, and 
Grotius’ maid, who was in the secret, 
had orders to go with it to Gorcum, 
and put itinto a house there. When it 
came to Gorcum, they wanted to put 
it on a sledge, but the maid telling the 
boatman there were some brittle things 
in it, and begging of him to take care 
how it was carried, it was put on a 
horse, and brought by two chairmen to 
David Deazelaer’s, a friend of Grotius, 
and broiher-in-law to Epenius, they 
being allied by marriage. 

‘““When every stranger was gone, 
the maid opened the chest. Grotius 
had felt no inconvenience in it, though 
its length was not above three feet and 
a half. He got out, dressed himself 
like a mason, with a rule and a trowel, 
and went by Dazclaer’s back door, 
through the market-place. to the gatc 
that leads to the river, and stept into 
a boat, which carried him to Dalvier, 
in Brabant. At this place he made 
himself known to some Arminians, 
and hired a carriage to Antwerp, tak- 
ing the necessary precautions not to be 
known by the way; it was not the 
Spaniards he feared, for there was then 
a truce between them and the United 
Provinces. He alighted at Antwerp, 
at the house of Nicolas Grevincovius, 
who had been formerly a minister at 
Amsterdam. It was on the 22d of 
March, 1621, that Grotius thus reco- 
vered his liberty.” 

His wife, in the mean time, by re- 
maining in prison, kept up the belief, 
that he was confined to his bed by ill 
health, till having heard of his safety, 
and that he was beyond the reach of 
his merciless enemies and cowardly 
friends, she avowed the fact. On 
learning what had been done, the en- 
raged commandant immediately or- 
dered her into close custody; but a 
petition to the States General procur- 
ed her discharge. On this occasion 
there were not wanting some base 
spirits who voted for her perpetual im- 
prisonment ; but the majority were 
ashamed to punish a woman for an act 
of conjugal fidelity, which they could 
not but applaud, though attended with 
such mortifying circumstances. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE REASONING 
POWERS OF ANIMALS. 

Mr. Epiror. 

S1r,—I have been much interested by 
an essay inserted in the two numbers 
of the Imperial Magazine, for Sep- 
tember and October, on the reasoning 
powers of animals. The subject is of 
considerable importance, but it does 
not appear to admit of that clear and 
satisfactory elucidation which the 
pride of human reason would wish for. 
The difficulty of the question seems 
to rest upon the want of a distinctive 
difference betwixt the reasoning pow- 
ers of animals, and those of man. If 
it were only in degree that they differ, 
it would involve many considerations, 
which might prove more amusing than 
useful; but in any case, so far as a 
discussion of the subject will serve to 
explain the phenomena of mind, it 
may have its value; for, as I have 
said on another occasion, there is no- 
thing of which the human mind seems 
more ignorant, than upon what relates 
to itself. 

That birds as well as beasts can 
reason, there can be no doubt; nor 
would I, to prove this, refer at all to 
those appearances of rationality in 
animals, which are the effect of in- 
struction and habit, but confine myself 
to those proofs of reason which are 
evidently spontaneous deductions from 
accidental and untaught premises. As 
for what is called instinct, I look upon 
it as nothing but a modification of that 
reason in animals, resting upon me- 
mory and the power of imitation, which 
I shall endeavour *o explain.— 

A dog, upon losing his master, on 
coming to a meeting of four roads, 
having come by one of them, if he finds 
that he is not gone either of the two 
others, which he tries by the scent, he 
does not try the last, but sets off at 
full speed, as well knowing that he 
must be gone that way. 

Greyhounds are frequently excluded 
from the coursing list for running un- 
fairly ; that is, jadging which way the 
hare will take, they wait or cross over, 
instead of following direct. 

I knew a dog, that, when quite 
young, followed his master to a large 
meeting at an inn, but soon lost him 
in the crowd. He, however, hunted 
among the top-coats in the lobby, and 
having found his master’s, lay under it 
till driven away by the servants. He 
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then went into the boot-house, and 
having hunted out one of his master’s 
boots, amongst a great number, drag- 
ged itto a corner, and lay uponit. 

The fact that is recorded of a dog 
taking another dog with a leg broken, 
to the person who had before set a leg 
of his, was an instance of spontaneous 
reasoning. 

Two small dogs, in a village in Lan- 
cashire, whose names were Tippler 
and Tinker, were long noticed for their 
firm friendship, and being almost con- 
stant playfellows. They fought in 
partnership so skillfully and spirit- 
edly, that the largest dog in the neigh- 
bourhood durst not face them when 
together; and if either of them got 
offended or beaten when alone, by an- 
other dog, they made a common cause 
of it; and, to obtain revenge, they 
would set off to the abode of the of- 
fender, and one of them would hide him- 
self, till the other had by barking got 
the enemy out, and they had begun to 
fight; the other then left his ambush, 
and joined the combat, to the sure 
defeat of the unfortunate antagonist. 

The story of the Staffordshire gen- 
tleman, whose dog was abused by a 
larger dog at the inn in St. Alban’s, 
is well known. The dog left his mas- 
ter, and repaired to Staffordshire for 
his friend; both then returned, and 
took a most severe revenge. 

I know a farmer who kept a large 
number of sheep, and had a dog to 
assist him, which he thought of great 
value in the driving and managing of 
his numerous flocks. He appeared 
very tender as a good shepherd, and 
yet he had for years, it was afterwards 
thought, secretly indulged in the kill- 
ing of lambs and sheep, and feeding 
upon them. He was at last detected 
in one of his secret and bloody expe- 
ditions, and was seen on his way home 
often to plunge into a pool, wash him- 
self quite clean, and then enter his 
kennel. His master received the in- 
formation with astonishment and grief, 
declaring that for many years he had 
thought him the most faithful servant 
he had about him. 

‘I have a dog, whose sagacity has 
been much spoken of in America as 
well as England. While with his 
transatlantic master, a number of 
cows which had got into a piece of 
standing corn, were pointed out to 
him at the distance of full half a mile. 
He set off at full speed, and drove 
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them all into a corner, where there 
was no corn growing, and kept them 
there till his master came up. In the 
absence of his master, he constantly 
lay during the night close to the door 
of his mistress; a thing he was not 
observed to do when his master was 
at home. 

After being in my possession some 
time, he was remarked for his volun- 
tary and regular attendance upon the 
ladies in their walks upon the hills; 
but he has never been seen of the 
gentlemen’s party, unless invited.— 
Being lately called to assist in driving 
a flock of sheep out of the walks, he 
soon collected them, and brought them 
in the path leading towards the gate, 
but stood still till he saw the gate 
open. He then drove them forward, 
well knowing that if he had hurried 
them before it was opened, they would 
have dispersed, and run back into the 
plantation. The servant man, on one 
occasion, having gone out early, left 
the kitchen door unlocked, and Hero 
as guard, well knowing that he would 
not suffer a stranger to enter. A per- 
son, however, well known, came in. 
He did not molest him, but ran up 
stairs, and barked loudly at my door; 
by which I understood that I was 
wanted. Hero at last carried his no- 
tions of guarding the ladies too far, 
for, being with them upon a hill which 
overlooks the road, he took it into his 
head that a carriage passing along 
must annoy them, and ran down most 
furiously, and made an attack upon a 
gentleman and lady in a gig; which 
has deprived him of liberty for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The knowledge and memory of 
horses have been often noticed. A 
horse going on a road for the second 
time, even a dozen years after going 
on it the first time, will give evidence 
of remembering it. A dull horse, af- 
ter travelling a long stage, will often 
revive, and appear full of spirit, on 
seeing a town near him, though on a 
road he never travelled before. 

My horse, during a late journey on 
a road he never was before, gave me 
ample proof of being able to distin- 
guish betwixt an inn and a private 
house. 

Birds have, no doubt, a language 
which they well understand. It is re- 
Jated in Baker's Chronicle, that Sol- 
way Moss was at one time so overrun 
with mice, that they ate up all the vo- 
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getation; at last there came an innu- 
merable flight of owls, and destroyed 
the whole. 

A district near Buxton in Derby- 
shire was once so covered with ea- 
terpillars, that the inhabitants were 
greatly alarmed, apprehending that 
all vegetation would be entirely de- 
stroyed. The place was, however, 
visited by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of rooks, and they soon cleared 
away the whole. Rooks feeding, have 
a sentinel appointed, and upon hear- 
ing the signal of alarm, they all rise 
instantaneously. I was once greatly 
amused in America by an immense 
flight of birds, which I took to be of 
the starling kind, and quite black; 
and though there must have been 
many thousands together, yet they 
were as regular in rank and file as 
any army of soldiers could be. They 
fed upon something they found on the 
land, and I calculated that every bird 
would have about the compass of ten 
square feét to look over in the space 
of a minute. On the front rank alight- 
ing in the field in which I saw them, 
the rear rank flew over all the others, 
and alighted a little in advance of the 
front rank; in this manner the rear 
rank continued flying over the others, 
so that about a third of the whole were 
on the wing, the rest feeding till every 
rank in turn became the rear rank, 
when it immediately rose, and in this 
way the ranks were continually chang- 
ing their relative situation, the files 
keeping their spaces most exactly. 

If ever I saw the genuine symptoms 
of conscious guilt, it was in a small 
bird. A tomtit was building its nest 
near the nest of a green linnet, and 
found it more convenient to steal from 
its neighbour, than to seek for mate- 
rials elewhere. I first saw it in the 
act of working up the feathers from 
the bottom of the nest, they being 
matted together, and every three or 
four seconds popping up its head and 
looking round, evidently in fear of 
being caught by the owners; and when 
it had got a load, it tlew off to its nest, 
and retarned in great haste, as well 
knowing it had no time to lose. 

These and numberless instances 
clearly prove the reasoning powers of 
the animal creation ; but the distinc- 
tion betwixt these, and those of man, 
I conceive is this; the former only 
reason from their sensations, while 
man can rcason from his recolicctions. 
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It may be observed, as I have men- 
tioned in another place, that man has 
three sets of ideas, viz. ideas of 
sensation, ideas of recollection or re- 
flection, and ideas of imagination. 
Ideas of sensation are caused by im- 
pressions being made upon one or 
more of the senses ; ideas of recollec- 
tion are occasioned by calling to re- 
membrance previous ideas of sensa- 
tion or imagination; and ideas of 
imagination are occasioned by the 
involuntary impulses of the thinking 
principle, in the absence of both the 
other sets of ideas. Animals may 
have all the varieties of ideas, but, as 
it appears to me, they cannot reason 
upon any of them except the first. A 
horse travelling a particular road, on 
going a second time sees the path 
where it turned on its former journey, 
and its turning the same way is an 
impulse of reason, occasioned by the 
involuntary impulse of a former sensa- 
tion or association of ideas. It can- 
not be presumed that he had reasoned 
upon the road, or ever thought of it 
during the intermediate time. 

The mail coach which runs from 
Stone to Wolsely Bridge, stops at 
Shirleywich ; and the horses knowing 
the place, stop of their own accord, 
as might be expected from the power 
of habit: but some time ago, one of 
the horses was quite blind, and he 
was the first to hold back to stop. 1 
asked the coachman how this could 
be accounted for? He said, “ he either 
smelled something particular, or that 
there was an echo from the sound of 
his feet, which gave him the informa~ 
tion;”’ that is, a sudden impression 
was made upon one of the senses, 
connected with a former sensation, 
producing the momentary impulse of 
stopping ; for we may be sure that a 
blind horse could not calculate upon 
the distance, nor could be have any 
sensations producing the impulse to 
stop, till the moment he did stop. A 
horse has been known to be a sure 
guide to a stranger, upon an intricate 
road in the night; but we may sup- 
pose that this horse could not have 
communicated a knowledge of the 
road by any other means than shew- 
ing it, even if he had been possessed 
of the gift of speeeh, because he had 
not reflected upon the intricacy of the 
road, his reasoning upon it being pro- 
duced only by the impulses of his 
sensations. A dull horse, that alter 





going a long stage would revive, and 
appear quite spirited upon seeing a 
town before him, though he had never 
been that road before, could not be 
supposed to think of refreshment be- 
fore he saw the town; nor can it be 
supposed that my horse thinks of an 
inn till he sees one. 

I have no means of instructing my 
dog not to attack travellers upon 
the road, unless I were to catch him 
in the act, and correct him at the time 
very severely for it; but as he would 
not make any such attack if I were 
present, I have no alternative but that 
of keeping him confined.—The dog 
that travelled so far to find his friend, 
for the sake of revenge upon another 
dog, acted upon a continued feeling, 
producing an unbroken train of im- 
pulses. When he arrived at home, 
had he been taken out to the sports of 
the field, most likely he would have 
thought no more of the injury, unless 
he had again gone to St. Alban’s, or 
had seen the dog that beat him.—The 
bird which discovered such unequivo- 
cal symptoms of conscious guilt, while 
in the act, would not, we may well 
suppose, ever reflect upon it after. 

It is well known that birds learn to 
sing before they leave the parent nest, 
and no doubt they learn to make the 
nest from the power of these reason- 
ing impulses of imitation; but if they 
could reason abstractly, that is, reflect, 
they would often be under tempta- 
tions to make improvements upon the 
structure of the parents, which we 
never find they do. 

It is the privilege of man alone to 
reflect, or reason abstractedly; that 
is, reason from his recollection of pre- 
vious sensations, when they are di- 
vested of those passions they at first 
occasioned ; or it may be, the recol- 
lection shall cause a recurrence of the 
feelings first excited, when the origi- 
nal object shall be for ever removed ; 
while an animal can only have the 
idea renewed by a recurrence of the 
same sensations. A very confined 
language may be quite suflicient to 
convey all the knowledge which can 
arise from sensations alone, while the 
most copious language is necessary 
to convey all the ramifications of 
thought that arise from reflection and 
abstract reasoning. This power must 
be requisite to constitute man an ac- 
countable being. He can reflect and 
rcasou upon his past conduct, divested 
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of involuntary excitement; he can also 
reason upon the future consequences 
of his actions; and his reasoning 
powers, if not under improper volun- 
tary influences, must give him the 
certain information of a superintend- 
ing Providence, and of the truth of 
revelation. T. BAKEWELL. 


Spring-Vale, Oct. 11, 1823. 
eee 


OBSERVATIONS ON CREDULITY 
INCREDULITY. 


AND 


I 301n these two together, because 
we generally find that one is the con- 
sequence of the other: for it is the 
strong attachment to particular per- 
sons that makes men averse to pro- 
curing the advice of others, and less 
attentive to mind what is said, thau 
who said it. Nature made us ex- 
tremely credulous in our infancy, un- 
til the cautions learned from our pa- 
rents and tutors have armed us with 
inflexibility to whatever contradicts 
the principles imbibed from them. If 


we become refractory to parents and 
tutors, it is commonly owing to the 
suggestions of some seducer to which 


we have given an easy reception. 

We become incredulous on some 
points, by being too credulous on 
others; for the same prejudice that 
draws down one scale, must necessa- 
rily raise up the other. This truth 
stands exemplified in persons of all 
denominations: the bigot and the free- 
thinker, the orthodox and the sectary, 
the courtier and the patriot, the lover 
and the projector, will receive what- 
ever favours their humour upon the 
slightest evidence, and reject what- 
ever thwarts it, though coming with 
the strongest. 

Thus assent may be wrongfully 
given or withheld two ways; cither by 
a partial choice of the objects you will 
contemplate, or by fixing your judg- 
ment on them at some particular mo- 
ment during their fluctuation of co- 
lour :—as a witness deposing positively 
to a fact, will be credited, if you refuse 
to hear other testimony, by the weight 
of which he may be overborne ; or may 
appear to prove a point, if you stop 
him short as soon as he has related the 
circumstances tending to confirm it, 
without suffering him to proceed in 
the rest of his evidence, which might 
‘wake the contrary manifest. 

“his is innocently practised every 





day in that temporary persuasion we 
assume in reading a poem, a fable, or 
a novel, where we imagine incidents 
to be true while going on with the 
story; but whenever we admit our old 
ideas to return again into view, we 
presently know the whole to be a fic- 
tion. The same is done in following 
the rule laid down by Tully for an 
orator, that he should make his client’s 
case his own; and that prescribed by 
Horace tu such as would touch the 
passions, which, he says, they cannot 
do without putting on the very senti- 
ments they would inspire. So like- 
wise in study and deliberation, it is 
cften useful to imagine things for a 
while otherwise than they really are, 
for a false supposition may let in lights 
for our better discernment of the truth. 

Yet there is some limitation to this 
power of temporary persuasion, for 
though one may imagine Fortunatus 
to possess a purse, in which he shall 
always find ten guineas immediately 
after he has emptied it, yet we could 
not imagine him endowed with a fa- 
culty of making twice ten to be a hun- 
dred, or any other number he should 
want: and though we might fancy a 
fairy causing a house to rise at once 
out of the ground with a stroke of her 
wand, or contract St. Paul’s church to 
the size of a pea, yet while continuing 
in its own dimensions we could never 
conceive her enclosing it within a nut- 
shell: which shews that we cannot 
create a new colour in our ideas or 
our appearances, but can only catch 
such as they take in their fluctuations 
by some similitude with things we 
have seen. 

Thus poetry, whose province lies 
chietly in fiction, is nevertheless re- 
strained to probabilities, to such things 
as imagination can suppose to be real. 
And for the same reason, as we grow 
up we become less and less delighted 
with extravagant tales, because to 
children the common works of men 
appear conjuration and miracle, so 
that the marvellous and preternatural 
is nothing so strange to them, for they 
can always find something similar, in 
their apprehension, among the things 
they have seen. 

Hence springs the mischief done to 
such as are much conversant in plays 
or novels, having their heads perpetu- 
ally filled with ideas which they thus 
confound. Hence, likewise, the spirit 
of gaming, for luck may run on one’s 
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side for a month together, and if it 
may, why should it not? Hence the 
rage for lotteries; for though the pos- 
sibility of success may be only as one 
to sixty thousand, it is generally 
swelled into a probability to be de- 
pended on, so far as to lay schemes 
for disposing of the produce. 

For the most part we are led to 
dwell upon suppositions by the plea- 
sure they give the imagination ; there- 
fore it is a common observation, that 
men easily believe what they wish to 
be true, for they first suppose it to be 
true, by way of entertainment, until 
by frequency of supposal it grows into 
a persuasion. We can very seldom 
trace our judgments up to their first 
principics, therefore the character of 
truth they have used to bear in our 
thoughts, is an evidence of their being 
true; and it is not easy to remember 
whether such character was affixed by 
a continued amusing supposition, or 
by solid conviction. 

Hence, it is a very valuable art, hard 
to be learned, but well worth the pains 
of acquiring, to suspend our desires, 
our prepossessions, and customary 
judgments, for so long as is requisite; 
and to be able to fix our attention 
upon things the most opposite to them. 
During this operation, the former judg- 
ments ought only to suspend their ac- 
tion, but not to lose their vigour, which 
will be wanted when they come to be 
called to mind again, in order to make 
a fair comparison between them and 
their opponents. 

Persons who labour undera defect in 
the faculty of judging, are perpetually 
wavering ; they bave a hundred differ- 
ent opinions in a minute, or rather 
never have any opinion at all, but 
wander in a labyrinth of doubt, with- 
out ever coming to a conclusion in 
which they can confide. 

But some confidence in our judg- 
ment is absolutely necessary in time 
of action, for we shall otherwise never 
proceed steadily or vigorously, to com- 
plete any design. For if a suggestion 
occur, that the measures I have re- 
solved upon may be wrong, I shall 
still presume them right until I am sa- 
tisfied of the contrary : and if the busi- 
ness require immediate despatch, I 
shall pursue them without heeding the 
suggestion. If you follow those peo- 
ple who pretend to be fullest of doubts, 
you will find them most fond of that 
positive phrase, ‘‘I will venture to 


Credulity and Incredulity. 





ILis 
say,” and they employ both expres- 
sions with equal propricty ; for as they 
never doubt of a thing without being 
perfectly sure it is false, so they 
never venture to say, unless when 
confident they run no hazard of being 
confuted. 

I am apt to think, there never yet 
has really been such a monster in the 
world as a thorough sceptic. He that 
doubts of what is agreed to by every 
body else, does it upon being fully 
possessed of notions that never found 
admission into any other head. There 
is an act of positiveness in all scepti- 
cism, an unreserved confidence in the 
strength of those arguments that are 
alleged to overthrow all the know- 
ledge of mankind. 

Thus, partial judgment springs from 
a feebleness either to retain former de- 
cisions in their original vigour, or to 
give due consideration to matters op- 
posite to them. The one renders us 
credulous, and the other incredulous. 

This weaknesg being natural, can 
never be totally cured, but it may be 
helped by good management; there- 
fore the blame lies in not applying our 
diligence to work as much amendment 
as is feasible. The first care should 
be to make our decisions maturely, for 
it is common, through mere laziness, 
to take them up in haste before they 
are half formed. Then in respect to 
such as are of importance in our con- 
duct or our future reasoning, the next 
point is, to habituate the imagination 
to cast them up spontaneously with 
the same lively vigour wherein they 
were delivered to her by the under- 
standing. By this means, we shall 
become less credulous of other per- 
sons, of the suggestions of passion 
and fancy, or the information of the 
senses. For avoiding the other ex- 
treme, it will be expedient to bear in 
mind, that our surest decisions may 
possibly have deceived us, for there is 
nothing so certain, as that we know 
nothing with infallible certainty. 

A sense of our ignorance, and an 
aptness to learn upon information 
suited to our capacity, I deem the two 
best preservatives against incredulity. 
But it will be needful to stand always 
upon our guard against passion, incli- 
nation, and every habitual bias, for 
they will bring on a distempered weak- 
ness upon the faculties,more hurtful 
than the natural ; and I conceive it is 
in the freedom from those, and in an 
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exemption from tenaciousness of old 
notions, and a fondness for new ones, 
that sound judgment and discretion 
consist. R. T. 


nil 
ON SOCIAL INTERCOURSE, 


“ As bees mix’d nectar draw from fragrant 


owers, 
So Man from Friendship, wisdom and delight.” 
Youn. 
«Man is a social being,”’—said I, as, 
leaning forward in my chair one after- 
noon, [ was rolling the poker on my 
knee, after being employed in tracing, 
with careless listlessness, unmeaning 
forms among the burning coals in the 
fire before me :—“‘ Man is a social be- 
ing ;’—said I, as, yawning with ennui, 
I put the poker in the ashes ;—‘“ he 
was made to associate with his fellow 
beings, to participate in their joys, and 
weep in their distress: rightly was it 
saia of old, It is not good for man to 
live alone.”—I was interrupted in my 
soliloquy by the door opening, and my 
servant, entering the room, placed a 
newspaper on the table. I took it up, 


and casting my eyes on its pages, the 


first thing which met my glance was 
the following account: ‘ Shocking 
murder! On Sunday last, a man 
named ——, and living in ——, hav- 
ing quarrelled with his wife on some 
trivial circumstance, was so exaspe- 
rated by her taunts and sneers, as to 
beat her in such a horrid manner, as 
caused her death on the ensuing morn- 
ing,” &c.—I leaned my face on my 
hand, as my elbow rested upon the 
table, and fancied to myself the scene. 
Methought I saw the miserable mortal 
standing in a low dirty room, and his 
features were quivering with uncon- 
trollable passion, as he darted quick 
fiery glances of anger and hate from 
beneath his knitted brows, upon a fe- 
male who stood before him, and who 
with fearless defiance was multiplying 
on his head epithets too horrid to be 
mentioned. Paler and paler became 
the visage of the infuriated husband, 
while that of the tormenting virago 
was flushed with a deep crimson glow. 
I saw the man lift a stool from the 
ground, and, holding one Ieg in his 
right hand, he threatened to hurl it at 
her. “Ah! do it, doit, if you dare!” 
said the wife. Scarcely had she utter- 
ed the words, when it descended with 
fury upon her head; and with a pierc- 





ing shriek she fell on the floor, be- 
sprinkling it with blood.—I turned 
from the scene,—rose from my chair, 
sat down again, and leaned my head 
on my hand as before—and looked 
once more. There were a parcel of 
females busily occupied in raising the 
victim of passion from the ground, and 
deep stifled groans issued from her, as 
they moved her from the place on 
which she lay. The poor husband sat 
on a broken chair in moody despond- 
ing silence, and seemed contemplat- 
ing, with a fixed immoveable gaze, the 
dirty floor beneath him,—he looked 
suddenly upward—saw the blood 
dripping from his wife, as they carried 
her from his presence; and, wringing 
his hands in agony, cried with a bitter 
voice, ‘Oh! lam amurderer—a mur- 
derer of my wife!”—I picked up the 
newspaper again, and looking involun- 
tarily upon the place which [ had first 
seen, read as part of the same account: 
—‘‘The miserable husband isnow con- 
fined in gaol.” My imagination 
was at work again:—I saw the dark, 
damp prison, and beheld, on a bundle 
of straw, in a corner of his cell, the 
poor wretched man;—and ever and 
anon there burst from his lips in sor- 
rowful and dejected cadence, the same 
continued expressions,—‘‘ Oh! I am 
a murderer—a murderer of my wife !” 
—I paused: Is this the effect of social 
intercourse? saidI. Is this a picture 
of man as a social being? Is it thus 
he acts in his nearest and dearest con- 
nections? 

My door opened again, and my ser- 
vant coming in once more, brought me 
an invitation from a neighbouring gen- 
tleman, to spend part of the next even- 
ing with a few select friends at his 
house. I accepted it: for, thought I, 
here, by using my observation, I may 
form some idea of the way in which 
man conducts his social intercourse, on 
a gencral scale, without descending to 
particulars. 

I accordingly waited with some 


anxiety for the approaching to-morrow | 


evening. It came. I went, and lis- 
tened with solicitude to what was 
passing. We (about eighteen in num- 
ber) were placed in a large room, and 
huddled together at first as indiscri- 
minately as chance could have it, until 
each reciprocal soul being attracted 
by some hidden power of magnetism 
to its fellows, the company, in about 
the space of an hour, began to assume 
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some kind of order, and conversation 
was in some sort brisk. One idea 
seemed to pervade the whole assem- 
bly, viz. the idea of self-display. 
Every one seemed assembled there for 
the purpose of exhibiting his own qua- 
lities; and the consequence naturally 
was, that the very design of social 
intercourse was utterly defeated: be- 
cause no one seemed to enjoy any 
thing that did not redound to his own 
glory. There was a kind of listless- 
ness in all that was said, which evi- 
dently proved the people who were 
conversing, to be destitute of any pro- 
per or edifying principle of conversa- 
tion; and the way in which they were 
performing, shewed they were only 
uttering sounds. 

I observed a parcel of matrons in 
one part of the room, cheering and 
edifying one another, by discussing 
the various merits or demerits of their 
different servants; and the sentences 
they uttered, beginning with ‘ our 
Betty,” ‘our Hannah,” “our Sally,” 
&c. were generally interspersed with, 
‘“‘ the order of my family,” “my regu- 
lations,” ‘‘ I always do thus,” &e. &c. 


In another quarter, two old men, lately 
retired from business, were (as I 
thought, from the want of something 
better to do) ialking on the aspect of 
the sky,—surmises of the time,—news 


of the day, and so forth. While a few 
younger ones, who sat near them, were 
discussing the superior or inferior qua- 
lities of their horses and dogs, and re- 
lating their exploits in hunting, shoot- 
ing, and coursing. And so uninterest- 
ing did I find the conversation, that I 
felt more ennui during my stay, thanI 
should have done, had [I sat all the 
evening by my own fire-side, rolling 
the poker on my knee, and tracing 
figures in the burning coals. I made 
a point of calling the next day upon 
some of the persons composing the 
company on the evening before, and I 
found them all as dissatisfied as my- 
self: and here it may be proper to say, 
. what I omitted before, that much of 
the general conversation on the even- 
ing so often adverted to, was merely 
the expression of dissatisfaction with 
other people, and consisted a great 
deal in backbiting their neighbours. 
**And what,” said I, as I sat in the 
evening again by myself, ‘‘ what is so- 
cial intercourse? and where is it to be 
found of such benefit to man?” Andon 
a consideration of the subject, I came 
No, 60.—VoL. V. 
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to the following simple conclusions, 
with which I will finish my present 
observations.— 

It is not the joining of people toge- 
ther, either in the bonds of matrimony 
or in a general company of individu- 
als, that can produce the happiness of 
social communion: for man, though a 
friendly being, requires something 
more than merely being thrown toge- 
ther with his fellow men, to produce 
social enjoyment. 

The private animosities and bicker- 
ings which are to be found in this 
world, even among the nearest con- 
nexions, result most commonly from 
a love of self—from a determination 
not to yield any of our peculiar pas- 
sions or opposite feelings to those 
with whom we are placed; and the 
picture of matrimonial strife, which I 
attempted to draw at the commence- 
ment of these remarks, though too 
awful in its effects for a general scene, 
is yet conducted under the same au- 
spices, and in the same manner, that 
common quarrels are,—and results 
from the same cause, viz. opposite and 
unbending feelings. In order, there- 
fore, to remedy this evil, there wants 
some general principle on which uni- 
versally to regulate the conduct, and 
form the passions. 

The reason of the insipidity of com- 
mon social intercourse is generally 
two-fold: Ist, The same love of self, 
exemplified in private instances, but 
effecting its cross-purposes in the way 
of display, instead (as in the other 
case) of opposition. And, 2ndly,a 
kind of listless nothingness, and almost 
unfitness, for sociality. To counteract 
these evils, then, there wants, as in the 
former case, a general principle to be 
substituted, in the first place, for self ; 
and in the second, to give some gene- 
ral character to the man. What is 
this principle? I answer in one word, 
Religion ;—religion, because, in the 
first place, it debases self, and, in the 
second, because it lifts the mind on 
general principles, to a common level of 
gospel forbearance, and gospel duties, 
as well as gives a private tinge of cha- 
racter to every individual. This, asa 
principle for the universal regulation 
of mankind, will, if followed by all 
parties, however different our natural 
feelings and propensities may be, level 
us all to its happy standard; and, even 
when followed by one party alone, it 
makes the journcy through life incom- 
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parably more pleasant and peaceful 
than it otherwise would be. In fine, 
it teaches the knowledge of ourselves, 
and the knowledge of God ; and when 
used either privately or universally, 
“every valley will be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill will be made 
low, and the crooked will be made 
straight, and the rough places plain.” 
I 


POETRY. 


ON DIVINE LOVE. 
ATTEND, ye Nine! whilst of Almighty Love 
I sing, advent’rous ;—Oh! might th’ enliv’ning 
theme 
Inspire, inflame, and fill my grov’ling mind ! 
Enlarge my heart t’ attempt the great design! 
Bat, ah! where shall astonish’d thought begin? 
How paint that love unfathom’d and immense! 
That love which angels strive in vain to know, 
Which none but Deity can e’er explore!— 
Lost and bewilder’d, here amaz’d I stand ; 
Where to begin I know not ;—all is Love! 
Through nature’s vast domain it sweetly 
breathes ; 
Celestial hosts resound that God is love. 
That I exist, confirms the pleasing truth ; 
*Tis in my nature woven; ‘tis display’d 
Where’er I turn my wond’ring eye, or view 
Created or creating good. Each part 
Harmoniously bespeaks omnific power. 
Yon genial sun, whose ray the terrene soil 
Diffasive cheers, and animates the scene, 
And nature gladdens ;—yon lunar radiance, 
With the celestial orbs that grace the sky, 
And “amet wide disperse their silver rays, 
To c = the midnight gloom, and nature’s 
night ;— 
Those showers prolific, and the vernal gales, 
Revolving seasons, and refreshing air, 
That render earth more bounteous in her store, 
Conspire alike to manifest thy love, 
To cherish, animate, enliven man. 
In all, thy goodness shines ; thine hand 
The mighty whole sustains ; thy tender love 
Beams in thy works, and glows in ev’ry part! 
Thy Love! too great the theme! thought can- 
not reach 
Nor reason sound the infinite abyss; 
No termination here! abatement none! 
Eternal as its Author, love endares. 

Yet far the rest above, its streaming rays 
Shine forth resplendent, and with lustre new, 
When in redemption’s plan the Godhead 

beams! 
When mercy triumphs, and proclaims the trace 
*Twixt God his Maker, and offending man. 
"Twas then arose the glorious scene, that gave 
Angelic hosts for praises and amaze new cause; 
That rescued man from death; from sin trans- 


To share the bliss of holiness and heaven. 

The long foretold, Christ the great antitype ! 
Veil’d in humanity, benign appears ; 

Th’ eternal Word forsook his radiant throne! 
No heavenly bosts the Deity attend; 

Not in effulgent glory he appears ; 

(As when in yon fair clime the blissful throng 
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Prostrate adore, and chaunt the endless lay.) 
A manger grac’d his birth !—reverse how great 
From glory’s heighth to man’s enfeebled fot! 
Of his celestial splendour thas disrob’d, 
Creation’s Lord, a babe in Bethlehem view ! 
Sharing our griefs, partaker of our woe, 
He meekly sojourn’d, and our sorrows bore. 
Mildness and love, compassion’s beauteous 
form, 
His steps adorn ; his actions speak the God! 
His word the sting of death averts ; he speaks, 
And nature trembling owns her latent Lord. 
Demons affrighted fly! health reappears 
Where reign’d disease; where darkness sat, 
the liglit! 
Great benefactor! this thy godlike course, 
Whilst poverty, distress, and piercing pain, 
Ingratitude’s wild taunts, thy steps attend. 
Exemplar bright! envy’s envenom’d hate 
Escap’d not thee; man’s Saviour, Friend, 
By man calumnionsly accus’d, malign’d, 
Reviled, condemned; man crucified his Lord! 
Loaded with human guilt, sad fruit of sin ; 
Extended on the cross he groans, he dies, 
O love immense! expires for sinfal man! 


Yet ey’n in death his mercy gleams; mercy 
Supreme; to heay’n for murd’ring man he 
rays, 
“Father, forgive, they know not what they do!” 
He dies! earth not unmov’d beheld the scene; 
Natare in terror heav’d, rocks rent, graves op'd; 
Torn was the temple’s veil. How dread the 
view ! 
Shaded the sun, around thick darkness spread 
The mournfal symbols of Messiab’s death! 
Infinite Love the glorious deed perform’d, 
He died that man might live; He lives, He 
reigns, 
That man may never die! 
O ye angelic hosts! ye who surround 
The throne of Deity, afresh attune your harps, 
And sing Almighty Love ;—fain would I vie, 
And mingling in your choir, the strain excel ; 
And chaunt Messiah’s love, the burden of my 
lay.— 
sient theme shall prove a nobler song 
Than e’er the chorus of the skies can yield; 
A theme in everlasting strains unsang! 
Sing ye his matchless power, and sov’reign 
might, 
That conq’ring sin, o’er death victorious rode ; 
How from the barriers of the tomb he rose, 
And claim’d triumphant his deserted throne ; 
How by his death, to Adam’s fallen race 
He brings salvation, anc sure hope of heaven. 
Redouble thus your praise, and let yonr songs 
Of adoration ceaseless swell the theme. 
Eternal Potentate! thou God of love, 
Impart to me this boon ; let this support 
And fill my gasping soul ; cheered by Thy love, 
The fear of death would vanish; fears would 
cease; 
Life would pass sweetly on ; no anxious care 
Perplex my placid mind—no foe o’erwhelm. 
Grounded in Jove, thus would I pass my days; 
So when on this frail earth my life shall end, 
When to terrestrial scenes I bid adieu, 
My joyfal soul shall join the blood-wash’d 
throng, 
Shall chaunt my Saviour’s praise, shall glad 
proclaim 
To all eternity—that God is Love! 
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LINES, 


On Doctor ADAM CLARKE’s Advice to the 
Young Men taken into Full Connexion at the 
Methodist Conference. 


* Look Upward! Look Inward! Look Forward!’ 


LOOK upward, Christian, with an angel’s eye, 
Earth is a mart of sin, a sensual sty ; 

Its elements are mean, its pleasures dross, 
To thee, at least, thou warrior of the Cross! 


Look upward—crossing life’s tempestuous wave, 
Storms will arise, but Love is strong to save ; 
And Love, without a metaphor or trope, 

Is the saint’s comfort and the sinner’s hope. 


Look d—thence thy richest blessings rise, 
The fountain, Love, a stream of grace supplies ; 
On wings of faith and praise to Jesus soar, 
Steer right for bliss, and ply the praying oar. 


Look upward,—when the wily tempter would 
Roll on thee in temptation like a flood ; 

The Spirit shall his swelling rage control, 
And with love’s banner overspread thy soul. 


Look upward, brother,—leave all meaner cares 
To money’s votaries and folly’s heirs ; 

Thy springs are ail divine, are all above, 
Where saints in light for ever sing of love. 


LOOK INWARD. 


Look upward, brother, but look imvard too, 
The bosom volume is perus’d by few ; 

Who reads it well is wise—who never reads 
That mystic book, all sacred wisdom needs. 


Say not, ‘‘ Lo here is Christ, or Christ is there,” 
Turn thine eyes inward, and his presence share ; 
He who between the cherubims had rest, 
Dwells more divinely in the contrite breast. 


Look inward,—what a mystery is man? 

Sages, define the sinner, if you cant 

This moment fix’d, and God is “ all in all,” 
The next his roving thoughts fly round the ball. 


Look inward,—with the sacred Paraclete 

In heart devotion hold communion sweet : 
Keep wisdom’s lamp for ever clean and bright, 
And guard the fire of love by day and night. 


Look inward,—“ charity begins at home,” 

The wise live in their hearts, the foolish roam ; 
Read thyself well, con over every part, 

The noblest study is the human heart. 


Thy soul devote to God, and God alone, 
Nor let a rival’s shadow dim his throne; ; 
Where graces reign, where dwells the mystic 


ove, 
The fane is piety, the shrine is love. 


LOOK FORWARD. 


Look inward, then look forward,— tis 4 race, 
Christ is the pathway, diligence the pace ; 
Who lingers, lags, or loiters on the plain, 
Loses the prize of bliss, and rans in vain. 


Look forward—’tis thy Leader’s great command, 
Compass the limits of ‘‘ Immanuel’s land ;”” 
Claim all the coast, for much is unpossest, 
Keep what is gain’d, and subjugate the rest. 


Poetry. 
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Look forwerd,—death and jadgment are before, 

With vast eternity’s unbounded shore ; 

Age, sickness, sorrow, weakness; round thee 
throng ; 

« And ‘dust to dust,’ concludes the noblest 

song {” . 





See! stretching, bending, reaching to the goal, 

With eager eye, firm step, and ardent soul, 

Saints, martyrs, prophets, priests, apostles, 
seers, 

All pressing heayenward through this vale of 
tears ! 


Look forward,—iittle mind what others do, 

Keep grace in hand, and glory full in view ; 

That crown to which all other erowns are dross, 

a is thine—-thine through the bleeding 
ross ! 


Look forward,—agonize to reach the sky, 

Ten thousand miss the prize, and missing, die ; 
While aught remains to do, think little done; 
Fight, warrior of the cross! ran, pilgrim, run! 


Newark. J. MARSDEN. 


—_ 


AN UNFORTUNATE MOTHER TO HER 
CHILD. 


My beauteous little Babe, 
And is thy spirit fled? 
And must thy mother, boy, 
Lay thee in death’s cold bed? 


Will not thy little eyes 
Sparkle with joy again?— 
He smiles; oh! smile, my love, 

He lives '—Oh no! ’tis vain. 


Thy helpless little hands, 

That would my neck entwine, 
Lie by thy side !—Oh God! 

What woes, what woesare mine! 


Thon sharer of my joy, 
Thou partner of my care, 
Art thou in heaven?—thon art: 
There is no sorrow there ! 


With thee the ills of life 
W ould o’er me quickly flee; 
Now thou art gone, they will 
Soon make me follow thee. 


And then thy mother, child, 
Willlie by side of thee : 

Bat who will close my eyes, 
Ah! who will mourn for me? 


Nonght, nought but woe is mine, 
From me twill ne’er depart : 
Now cease my pulse to beat, 
And break your strings, my heart! 


1823. M. M. 


———_ 


A WISH. 


CaiM as the summer’s setting sun 
May my last evening be! 
When this my earthly course is run, 
Let a bright angel shout ‘‘ Well done!” 
And bear me, Lord, to thee. 
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A FATHER’S LAMENT FOR AN 
ONLY SON. 


AND must I for ever remain 
In desolate sorrow and drear ? 
And will he—no never—enliven again 
This body of sorrow, this being of pain, 
Or this desolate solitude cheer? 


And is he gone down to the tomb, 
And has he return’d to the dust? 
What marble can shield him from darkness and 


gloom, 
Who was wont with his converse the world to 
illame? 
Has earth prov’d unworthy her trast? 


And bas he attain’d his last home? 
The blossom, too early mator’d, 
Has ripen’d to fruit ere its spring-time was 
come, 
And ere summer had warm’d it, has sunk to 
the tomb? 
The sight is with anguish endur’d. 


Bat what! am I left to complain 
Of the merciless stroke of his rod, 
Who rides on the whirlwind, who governs the 
main? 
Farewell—I submit: we shall yet meet again 
In the face of our Father and God. 


<a 


ELEGIAC REFLECTIONS ON SUDDEN 
CALAMITY. 


“ > ‘ , 9 
Av3pwrog woei yopToc, at Hpépat aire. 
Qo: so % > ~ “ oy o/..? ”» 
ei divSoc are ayps, Srwe Kav3jeie. 
Aavid. Van. pf’. 


«« Homo, sicut feenum dies ejus: 
Tamquam flos agri sic efllorebit.” 


How many a heart in a blissful hour 

Basks away time in the rosy bower ; 

How many a breast which pants not now, 

Ere the sun shall have quitted the mountain's 


brow, 
Shall be writhing with painfal sensations of woe, 
And at misery’s shrine shall be bending low. 
How many an eye which sheds its light 
Diffusive and sweet as the moon-beam bright, 
Shall be clouded and dark as the sombre hue 
Which lights on the top of the mountain blue. 
How many a cheek, whose smiles to-day 
Ere to-morrow’s dawn shall be chas’d away, 
By sickness, or death, or fell despair, 
Which misery teaches to linger there. 
How many a grassy mound can tell 
Where the victims of seduction dwell, 
And how many maidens are seen to weep, 
And in constancy watch where their lovers 
sleep. 


How many a poet who writes to-day, 

And breathes in the spirit of roundelay, 

Ere to-morrow’s dawn shall have hasten’d 
away, 

Where his visions of bliss or misery, 

Shall be painted throughoat eternity. 

And there shall he see with his frenzy’d eye, 

The splendour of dazzling beauties on high; 





And then shall he look on this nether sphere, 
Where nothing bat discord salutes his ear; 
And wondering, sigh that his harp and his song 
Should breathe in empty strains so long; 
When the musical swells which shake the sky, 
And gently and calmly like zephyrs shall die, 
Are sweeter by far, and of greater worth, 
Than the lay which enchanted, which pleas’d 
him on earth. 


How sweet to the monk is the vesper chime, 

And be hails with delight th’ auspicious time, 

When the gray-headed priest pronounces the 
prayer, 

Of sins forgiven committed there. 

Oh! where is the heart, be it hard as steel, 

Insensibly hard, which cannot feel 

When his body of clay atones, that he 

Be fitted for immortality. 

Oh! where is the breast, be it what it may, 

Bat prays that the monk may hasten away 

To = haven of bliss, where the blessed are 
ree 

From the shackles of cold mortality ? 

Where he lifts his hands in anguish no more, 

Nor weeps for his sins, as he counts them o’er; 

Where the typical cross which he wore on his 
breast, 

He bears not in heav’n among the blest; 

For he there in the world of light shall see 

The victim who suffer'’d in agony ! 


Bat the monk must quit his cheerless cell, 
Where devotign so rigidly taught him to dwell 
Who, e’er the next vesper-chime, may be 
Dwelling in immortality ; 

And the very same bell which gladden’d his 


reast 
Shail toll o’er the bier of a brother at rest! 


’Tis thus with the rose, and thus with me,— 

For who shall resist fate’s stern decree? 

Weare call’d to resign by the chill hand of 
death, 

The rose her beanty, and I my breath ; 

Ere the rose shall have sip'‘d her portion of dew, 

Or have damask’d her cheek with her vermeil 
hue. 

And I may be call’d ere my chalice of health 

Shall have fill’d to the brim, which is better 
than wealth ; 

And the smile on my cheek may be tarn’d to 
despair 

In a moment, for death may be revelling there 

Then nothing of me but my lyre shall remain, 

And its silver chords ne’er shall be heard to 
complain, 

As the hand which once brush’d them no longer 
is found, 

For ’tis shrouded in silence under ground! 


And since ’tis the lot of all below 

To have their proportion of pleasure and woe ; 

‘Tis a pleasure indeed where the mind can be 

Sustain’d on the billows of misery ; 

For the calm blue main and the darken’d swell, 

Where delight and misery equally dwell, 

Are nought to the good but the passing wave, 

Which wafts to pleasures beyond the grave; 

Are nought but the compass which points to 
the shore, 

Where sorrow and sighing are heard of no 


more! 
R. L. 
Lostwithiel, June 10, 1823. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE GENERAL 


DELUGE. 


INDIAN 


Tue following account of the general 
deluge. was taken from the mouth of 
the chief faquir, at the supposed tomb 
of Noah, in the vicinity of the ancient 
city of Oude, in the province of Hin- 
dostan, December 14th, 1797. 

The translator observes, that the 
fidelity of the translation may be de- 
pended upon, except in one or two 
instances, where a regard to delicacy 
compelled his departure from the ex- 
act letter: in one of them, where he 
has borrowed his expression from the 
heathen mythology, he is conscious 
that he has subjected himself to criti- 
cal animadversion; but for this inac- 
curacy, his motive will, he trusts, form 
a sufficient apology. 

‘**In the days of Noah, men were be- 
come so wicked, as totally to neglect 
the worship of the true God :—when 
an almond shell fell from heaven, ac- 
companied with a voice, directing 


Noah to form an ark after its shape, | 


the length of which should be 11,000 
yards; this model, Noah carried to 
four workmen, a worker in iron, a 
hewer, fashioner, and carrier of wood, 
and desired them to make the ark; 
they gave him in answer, that on no 
other terms than his giving them his 
daughter, on the completion of the job, 
would they undertake it. 

**On this, Noah addressed the Su- 
preme Being, and was enjoined to 
close with their proposal, and rest sa- 
tisfied; which he instantly obeyed. 
When the ark was finished, they called 


on Noah to fulfil his part of the agree- | 


ment, when he again called upon God, 
petitioning for his direction, and was 
ordered to procure the young of the 
four following animals, one of each 
kind, a female, and make them fast in 
the four corners of the ark; a dog, a 
cat, an ass, and a monkey, and in the 
centre of them to seat his daughter on 
the book of the word of God, and that 
in the course of one night the four ani- 
mals should be changed into the form, 
feature, and in al! respects the exact 
resemblance, of his daughter. 

‘* These metamorphoses having taken 
place accordingly, Noah presented 
them instead of his daughter, to the 
builders of the vessel. By some unto- 
ward circumstance or other, however, 
these deluded workmen began to be 
suspicious, and accusing Noah of witch- 


craft, went in a body, and by way of 
revenge, fairly, with the excremental 
filth of their vile bodies, most inconti- 
nently defiled the goodly work of their 
hands. 

“* Noah again had recourse to divine 
assistance,which causing a pestilential 
wind to blow, all who had been instru- 
mental in the beastly deed, were in- 
stantly afllicted, some with blindness, 
others with deafness, others with lame- 
ness ; in short, among them were libe- 
rally dispensed all the ills of the famed 
box of Pandora. 

“At length, a leper, but not of those 
so punished for defiling the ark, acci- 
dentally fell into the midst of the 
gulf, when (wonderfal to relate) he 
came out again perfectly cured of every 
symptom of his loathsome disease. 
The consequence of this was, that 
every diseased person to whose know- 
ledge this surprising system of cure of 
bodily ills had come, thronged to the 
polluted ark; so that in a short time 
not only all the filth was cleanly lick- 
ed up, but even the beams and planks 
were scraped, to the loss of three or 
four inches of their original substance; 
their labour was not lost, one and all 
were healed. 

“Noah then heard the voice from 
Heaven, crying, ‘ Behold now the ark 
is purified, assemble forthwith, of all 
the animals which I have made, of 
each kind one pair, and shut them up 
in the ark ; choose also of men the most 
upright which the world affords, forty 
of each sex, and with them and thy 
wives and thy children ascend the ark; 
for I will send water upon the earth, 
and every living thing thereon shall 
| perish.’ 
| ‘*As the voice predicted, so it fell 
| out—the water rose first from an old 
woman’s oven, which with that from 
above, lasting in all six months, de- 
stroyed every living creature upon the 
earth, except one old woman, who be- 
lieving in God, had begged of Noah to 
take her also into his boat ; but in the 
hurry he it seems forgot and left her, 
but not to destruction; for the Almigh- 
ty loving her for her faith, placed her 
upon an aggregation of foam caused 
by the gurgitation of the water, and 
defending by his power, saved her from 
the universal wreck. 

‘* The ark landed first at Carbelah, 
from whence Noah floated ona part of 
it to this place, about 6500 years ago. 








‘** The tomb is 17 yards in length.” 
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ANSWER TO A QUERY ON THE TIME 
OF OUR LORD’S NATIVITY. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—In your number for February, 
col 199, a question was proposed by 
T. G. respecting the exact time of our 
Lord’s Nativity; but as it scarcely 
admits of a definite reply, I have taken 
the liberty of transmitting the opinion 
of Dr. Adam Clarke on this difficult 
point. Itis extracted from his Com- 
mentary on Luke ii. 8.; and its inser- 
tion will greatly oblige. D. 

“*( Keeping watch—by night.) Or,as 
in the margin, keeping the watches of 
the night, i.e. eachone keeping a watch 
(which ordinarily consisted of three 
hours) in his turn. The reason why 
they watched them in the fields, ap- 
pears to have becn either to preserve 
the sheep from beasts of prey, such as 
wolves, foxes, &c. or from freebooting 
banditti, with which all the land of 
Judea was at that time much infested. 
It was a custom among the Jews to 
send out their sheep to the deserts, 
about the passover, and bring them 
home at the commencement of the first 
rain: daring the time they were out, 


the shepherds watched them night and 


day. As the passover occurred in the 
spring, and the first rain began early 
in the month of Marchesvan, which an- 
swers to part of our October and No- 
vember, we find that the sheep were 
kept out in the open country during 
the whole of the summer. And as these 
shepherds had not yet brought home 
their flocks, it is a presumptive argu- 
ment that October had not yet com- 
menced, and that consequently, our 
Lord was not born on the 25th of De- 
cember, when no flocks were out in the 


fields, nor could he have been born | 


later than September, as the flocks were 
still in the fields by night. On this very 
zround, the nativity in December should 
be given up. The feeding of the flocks 
by night in the fields is a chronological 
fact, which casts considerable light 
upon this disputed point. See the 
quotations from the Yalmudists in 
Lightfoot. 

** The time in which Christ was born, 
has been considered as a subject of 
great importance among Christians, 
However, the matter has been con- 
sidered of no moment by Him who 
inspired the Evangelists; as not one 
hint is dropped on the subject, by 
which it might be possible even to 


| guess nearly to the time, except the 
| chronological fact mentioned above. 
A late writer makes the following re- 
marks :—‘ The first Christians placed 
the baptism of Christ about the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth year of Tibe- 
rius ; and thence reckoning back thirty 
years, they placed his birth in the forty- 
third year of the Julian period, the 
forty-second of Augustus, and the 
twenty-cighth after the victory at Ac- 
tium. This opinion obtained till a. p. 
527, when Dionysius Exiguus invented 
the vulgar account. Learned and 
pious men have trifled egregiously on 
this subject, making that of importance 
which the Holy Spirit, by his silence, 
has plainly informed them is of none. 
Fabricius gives a catalogue of no less 
than 136 different opinions concerning 
the YEAR of Christ’s birth: and as to 
his birth-pay, that has been placed by 
Christian sects and learned men, in 
every month in the year. The Egyp- 
tians placed it in January—Wagen- 
seil, in February—Bochart, in March 
—some, mentioned by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, in Apri/—others, in May— 
Epiphanius speaks of some who placed 
it in June—and of others who suppos- 
ed it to have been in July—Wagen- 
seil, who was not sure of February, 
fixed it probably in August—Lightfoot, 
on the 15th of Sepiember—Scaliger, 
Casaubon, and Calvisius, in October— 
others, in November —but the Latin 
church, supreme in power, and infalli- 
ble in judgment, placed it on the 25th 
of December, the very day on which the 
ancient Romans celebrated the feast 
of their goddess Bruma.’ See more in 
Robinson’s Notes on Claude’s Essay, 





vol. i. p. 275, &c. Pope Julius I. was 
the person who made this alteration, 
and it appears to have been done for 
this reason; the sun now began his 
return towards the northern tropic, 
ending the winter, lengthening the 
short days, and introducing the spring. 
All this was probably deemed emble- 


Righteousness on the darkness of this 
world, and causing the day-spring 
| from on high to visit mankind.” 


! —_pe— 
ANSWER TO A QUERY ON ECLIPSES. 
Mr. Epitor. ; 
Sir,—In your number for April, col. 
391, Query 2, T. C—y asks, ‘* why the 
| moon was partially visible during the 
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time of her total immersion in the dark 
shadow of the earth,” &c. 

The moon, in this eclipse, passed 
very near the centre of the earth’s 
shadow, which, though of a conical 
shape, is considerably wider than the 
disc of the moon, and in that situation 
it is natural to suppose, that she would 
be completely obscure. 

The cause of this phenomenon is as- 
cribed to the scattered rays of the sun, 
bent into the umbra of the earth in 
passing through the regions of the at- 
mosphere, which gives her the appear- 
ance of atinged copper colour. The 
cause of that dusky appearance which 
was seen on the moon’s limb, after the 
eclipse, was occasioned also by the 
atmosphere,which casts a faint shadow 
round the darker one, and on this ac- 
count there is no determining exactly 
either the beginning or ending of a 
lunar eclipse, even with a powerful 
telescope. 

eS 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON SELF-TEACH- 
ING, OR ACQUIRED INSTRUCTION, 


Mr. EpirTor. 

Sir,—In your number for September 
last, col. 872, a correspondent asks,— 
“ Which makes the greater and more 
lasting impression on the mind, that 
which is exclusively taught by another, 
or that which it acquires by dint of 
close application and study ?” 

For the following reasons,I reply, the 
latter. Self-instruction induces a con- 
sciousness of self-dependence. The 
mind, resting solely upon its own ex- 
ertions, naturally proceeds with dili- 
gence and caution in its researches. 
The facility with which an obstacle 
may be surmounted, by application to 
a living guide, renders us less prone 
to an intense exercise of our own ta- 
lents. A difliculty presents itself, and 
if slight attempts to obviate it prove 
unavailing, instead of redoubling our 
energy, we fly to him whose superior 
knowledge and easy access afford us 
aconstant resource. By this means 
the difliculty is removed; but as we 
are conscious that the same resource 
is continually in our power, we do not 
Strive sufliciently to retain the instruc- 
tion we receive, depending more upon 
frequent and repeated information 
than upon the retentive faculties of 
memory. Hence it is, that in our aca- 
demies, although provided with the 
best instructors, very few gain evea a 





tolerable share of classical erudition, 
till after many years of toil and trou- 
ble. But when the mind has nothing 
to look to but itself, whenits improve- 
ment must be occasioned by its own 
industry alone, it is stimulated to 
closer and more attentive investiga- 
tion, and to clearer and more distinct 
views, from a conviction of its self- 
dependent state. It is a truth, con- 
firmed by experience, that the more 
difficult an object is to attain, the more 
permanent is the impression it makes. 
Roscoe learned the French and Italian 
languages without the assistance of 
a master; and few, it is said, ‘* possess 
so general and recondite a knowledge 
of Italian literature.” He who is his 
own guide, undoubtedly finds the path 
of science more rugged and thorny 
than he who can have it smoothed for 
him as he goes along. But still the 
aspiring genius of the former, which 
prompted him to undertake the task, 
will not feel its ardour abated by the 
difficulties it has to encounter, but will, 
from those very difliculties, acquire so 
firm a habit of patient and unwearied 
research, that he will be enabled, 
finally, to overcome them all. And 
bearing in remembrance the fact, that 
permanency of impression is propor- 
tioned to difficulty of attainment; it 
consequently follows, that the acqui- 
sitions he makes are not weak and 
transient, because easily procured, but 
strong and lasting, because gained by 
intellectual labour. I am, Sir, your’s, 
respectfully, R. W.B 


Norwich, Sept. 6, 1823. 
I 


| ANSWER TO FOUR QUERIES ON THE 


PROVIDENCE OF GOD, AS CONNECTED 

WITH THE ACTIONS OF MEN, INSERT- 

ED COL, 99. 
THE first question asks, “‘ How far 
may we consider the Providence of 
God to be connected with the sinful 
actions of men?” I answer, By furnish- 
ing them with the intellectual and 
muscular energies, or all the physical 
powers which they exercise, but with- 
out supplying them with moral motives 
to abuse these blessings. It permits, 
but does not stimulate; suffers, but 
does not appoint; and withholds an 
interposition that might prevent sinful 
volition and action, that divine jus- 
tice, respecting human responsibility, 
may remain unimpeached. 
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Secondly.—“ Is every man, as it 
respects his circumstances, situation, 
and employment in life, exactly in the 
place where Providence would have 
him be?” Answer. By no means.— 
If this were the case, the highwayman 
and the assassin would plead the will 
of Providence for their deeds of dark- 
ness,and make Providence an accom- 
plice in their depredations. Such a 
supposition would break down all dis- 
tinctions between vice and virtue, and 
place the industrious tradesman and 
the murderer in precisely the same 
moral situation. 

Thirdly.—“ Can a man change his 
circumstances, &c. contrary to the will 
of Divine Providence?” Answer. Yes; 
otherwise no man could turn from vir- 
tue to vice, or do any thing while pass- 
ing through this mortal state, that 
would be contrary to the will of God. 
We must not, however, forget an ob- 
vious distinction between the approv- 
ing and the permitting will of Deity. 
{t is against the former that individu- 
als may, and frequently do, act, but 
never against the latter. 

Fourtily.—“ If a man alter his cir- 
cumstance, &c. contrary to the will of 
Divine Providence, will Providence 
ever smile arain upon that individual?” 
Answer. The same observations which 
have been made respecting some of the 
preceding questions, are applicable to 
this. If the smile of Providence were 
never to be expected after a mistake, 
error would be blended with crime, 
reformation would be in vain, and 
mercy would furnish no evidence of its 
existence. The motives torepentance 
would be diminished in number and 
influence; a solitary blunder of in- 
firmity would prove fatal by extin- 
guishing hope, and consigning its vic- 
tim to despair. In our choice of cir- 
cumstances, situation, and employ- 
ment, the approving will of Providence 
may not be confined to aay one parti- 
cular line of conduct. Nothing ap- 
pears to be forbidden, but that which 
is more or less connected with sin. 


ee 


A VERY PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
EXECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS.—BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


To the Right Honourable Sir William 
Cecill, Knight; Lord Barghlye, and 
Lord High Treasurer of England: 





It maye please your good Lordshipp 
to be advertized, that according as 
your honour gave me in command- 
ment, I have here set downe in writ- 
tinge the true order and manner of the 
execution of Mary Queene of ‘Scots, 
the eight of Febrewary, 1587, in the 
great hall in the castell of Fotheringay, 
together with relation of all such 
speeches spoken, actes, and circum- 
stances preceddinge and concerninge 
the same from and after the delivery 
of the said Scottish Queene to Thomas 
Andrews, Esq. High-Sheriffe of her 
Majesties county of Northampton, 
unto the end of the said execution, as 
followeth. 

It being certified to the said Queene 
the sixth of Febrewary, by the Right 
Honourable the Earle of Kent, the 
Earle of Shrewsburye, and also by Sir 
Amyas Pawlett, and Sir Drewe Drew- 
rey, her governors, that she was to 
prepare herself to dye the eight of 
Febrewary next; she seemed not to 
be in any terror for ought that ap- 
peared, by any her outward gestures, 
or behaviour, other than marvylinge 
that she should dye; but rather with 
smyling cheere, and pleasant county- 
nance dysgested and accepted the 
said admonytions, and preparations, 
as to her unexpected execution, said 
that her death should be wellcome to 
her, seinge her Majestie was so re- 
solved, and that her soule were too 
farre unworthy the fruition of the joyce 
of heaven for ever, whose bodye would 
not in this world be content to endewer 
the stroke of execution for a moment, 
and that spoken, she wept most byt- 
terly and became sylent. 

The said eight of Febrewary beinge 
come, and the tyme and place ap- 
pointed for the execution as aforesaid; 
the said Queene of Scots, beinge of 
stature tall, of body corpulent, round 
shouldered, her face fat and brod, duble 
chenned, and hasle eyed, her borrowed 
heare—her attyre on her head, was on 
this manner: she had a dressing of 
lawne edged with bone-lace, a poman- 
der chaine, with an agnus dei about 
her necke, a crucifixe in her hand, a 
payer of beads at her girdle, with a 
goulding crosse at the end of it, a 
baile of lawne fastened to her cawle 
with a bowed out wire and edged 
round about with a bone-lace, her 
gownce of black satten prynted, with a 
trayne and long sleffes to the ground 
set with a range of buttons of jelt 
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trimmed with pearle and short slefies 
of black satten, cut with a payer of 
sleffes of purple velvet hole under 
them, her kirtle hole of figured satten 
black, her petycote uper bodie un- 
jaced in the back of crymson velvett, 
her shoes of Spanysh lether, with the 
rowgh side outward, a payer of green 
silke garters, her nether stockings 
wosted coloured water-set clocked 
with syiver, and next her legg a payer 
of jarsey hose whit. This Queene thus 
appeared in a kind of joye, without 
any desier of deferringe of matters or 
time, departed her chamber, and very 
willingly bended her steps towards the 
place of execution, beinge gently car- 
ryed and supported out of her cham- 
ber into an entery next the said great 
hall, by two of Sir Amyas Pawlett’s 
cheefe gentlemen; Mr. Andrews, the 
high sheriffe, goeing before her, in 
which entery the honourable Earle of 
Kent, and the Earle of Shrowsbury, 
comytioners appointed by her Majes- 
tie for the sayd execution, together 
with her two governors of her person, 
Sir Amyas Pawlett and Sir Drew 
Drewrey, and diveres knights and 
gentlemen of good accompt, did meet 


her, where they found one of the sayd | 


Qnueene’s servants, named Melvin, 
kneeling on his knees to the said 
Queene his mistris, who wringing his 
hands, and shedding of teares, used 
then and there these words unto her. 
** Ah! Madam, unhappie me! What 
man on earth was ever before the mes- 
senger of such importunate sorrow and 
heavines as I shall be when I shall 
report that my good and gratious 
Queene and mistris is beheaded in 
England?” This being said, teares 
prevented him of further speakinge, 
whereupon the said Qucene powering 
out her dyeing teares, answered thus: 
‘* My good servant, cease to lament, 


for thou hast cause rayther to joie | 


than to morne, for now shalt thoa see 
Mary Steward’s troubles receive ther 
longe expected end, and determyna- 
tion ; for knowe, sayde she, good ser- 
vant, that all this world is but vany- 
tie, and subject still to more sorrow 
than a whole ocean of teares can be- 
wayle. But I pray thee, (said she,) 
report this from me, that I dye a true 
woman to my religion, and like a true 
woman to Scotland and France: but 
God forgive them, said she, that have 
long desired mine end, and thirsted 
for my blood, as the hart doth for the 
No. 60.—Vo t, V. 


watter brookes. O God, said she, 
thou art the author of truth, and truth 
itself, thou knowest the inward cham- 
bers of my thoughts, and howe that I 
was never willing that England and 
Scotland should be united together. 
Well, said she, then, commende me 
to my sonne, and tell him that I have 
not done any thing prejudicial to the 
state and kingdom of Scotland ;” and 
so resolvinge herself again into teares, 
said, ‘“‘ good Melvin, farewell,” and 
with weepinge eyes, and her cheekes 
allso besprinkled with teares as they 
were, she kissed him, saying, once 
againe, ‘‘ Melvin, farewell, and pray 
for thy mistris and Queene.” 

She then turned herself to the lords, 
and towld them, that ‘‘ she had cer- 
taine requests to make unto them, one 
was for a some of money which was 
knowne to Amyas Powlett, to be paid 
to one Charles her servante; next that 
her servantes might have and enjoye 
that which she had given in her last 
will and testament, and that they 
might be favourablye entreated and 
sent saflley into theircountreyes, and 
this to do, my very good lords, I doe 
conjur you.” Answer was made by 
Sir Amyas Powlett, to this effect :— 
“T am not forgetfull of the money 
your Grace doth speake of, and thefe- 
fore your Grace shall not nede to rest 
in suspicion of the not performyng of 
your requests.” Then she said, ‘‘ ther 
rested yet one request more which she 
would make unto the lords, and that 
was this; that it would please them 
to permit her pore distressed servants 
to be present at her death, that ther 
eyes mighte behoulde, and ther hartes 
bear witness, how patiently ther Queene 
and mistris should endewer her exe- 
cution, and thereby they might be able 
to make relation when they should 
come into ther own counteryes, how 
| that she dyed a true constant catho- 
| lick to her religion.” 

Then the Earle of Kent did answer 
| thus unto her, “ Madam, that which 
| you have desired cannot conveniently 
| be granted, for if it should be, it were 
| to be feared, least some of them, with 
speeches or other behaviour, would 
both be grefious to your Grace, and 
troublesome and unpleasant unto us, 
and to our compeny, whereof we have 
had some experience, for if such an 
accesse myghte be allowed, they would 
not stick to put some supersticious 
— in practice, and it were 
4 
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dippinge their handcerchers in your 
Grace’s blood, whereof it were unmete 
to give allowance.” 

** My Lords,” said the Queene of 
Scotts, ‘‘ I will give my word for them, 
dead though it be, they shall deserve 
no blame in any the actions you have 
named, but alas! or sawles, it would 
doe them good to bid ther mistris 
farewell, and I hope,” said she, fur- 
ther to the Earle of Kent, ‘‘ your mis- 
tris,” meaning the Queen’s Majestie, 
‘** being a maiden Queene, will yvouch- 
saffe in regarde of womanhode, that I 
shall have some of my owne peple 
about me at my death. And now, 
said she, her Majestie hath not given 
any such commyssion but that you 
might grant a request of far greater 
curtysie, then this, if I were a wooman 
of far meanner calling than the Quecne 
of Scotts.” And then perceavinge 
that she could not obtayne her request 
without some diflicultie, for mere grief 
she burst out into teares, saying, “ I 
am cossen to your Queene, and de- 
scended from the blood royall of Henry 
the Seventh, and married Queene, the 
anoynted Queene of Scotland.” 

After this, upon great consultation 
had between the two Earles and other 
in commission, it was permitted that 
sie should have some of her servants 
aout her, accordinge as she had be- 
fore instantly entreated, and which all 
desired her to make choyce of her best 
beloved men and wymen: and them 
of her men were Melvin, her potte- 
cary and surgeon, and one ould man 
besides ; and of her wymen she chose 
those two that did use to ly in her 
chamber. After this, the said Queene 
being supported by two of Sir Amyas 
Pawlett’s gentlemen, as aforesaid, and 
Melvyn carried up her trayne, being 
accomppined with the Earle of Kent 
and Shrewsberry’s gentlemen, and 
the sherieffe going before as aforesaid, 
passed out of the enterrye into the 
said castell of Fotheringaye before- 
nentioned, with an unappauled coun- 
tenance, without terror of the place, 
the persons, or preparations then and 
there made for her execution, stept 
upon the scaffold in the said hall, be- 
inge two fote high, and seven fote 
brodd, with rayles round about, hanged 
and covered with black round about, 
with a lowe stoole, and a longe faire 
coushinge, and a block covered with 
black. Then having the stoole brought 
to her, she satt downe, and on the 


| right hand of her stood the Earle of 
| Kent and the Earle of Shrewsburry, 
| and on her left hand, Mr. Andrews, 
, the sheriffe, and right oppsyte behind 
her stood the twoe executioners, and 
round about the rayles of the scaflould 
stood knights, gentilmen, and others. 

Then sylence being made, the 
Queen’s Majestie’s commyssion for 
the execution was oppenly redd by 
Mr. Beale, clarke of the councell, 
which done, the people with a loude 
voyce, said, God save the Queene: 
during the reading of which comys- 
sion the said Queene was very sylente, 
lysteninge unto it with so careless a 
regard, as if it had not concerned her 
death at all, nay rather with so merry 
and cherefu] a countenance as if it 
had been a pardon from her Majestie 
for her life; and withall used such a 
strangnes in her words and deeds as 
though she had knowne none of the 
assembly, nor beine any thing seene 
in the English langwage. 

Then the Deane of Petterborough 
standing before her with great reve- 
rence uttered a solemn exhortation. 
While the Deane prayed, the Queene 
satt upon a stoole, haveing on hir 
neck an Agnus Dei, in one of hir 
hands a crucifixe, and att hir girdle a 
pair of beads, with a golden crosse at 
the end of them, with a Latten booke 
of prayers in the other hand. Thus 
furnyshed, without any regard to what 
the Deane said, she begane, with 
teares and a loud voyce, to praye in 
Latten. She also prayed in English 
for Christ’s afflicted church, and for 
an end of hir troubles; for her sonne, 
and the Queene, that she might pros- 
per and serve God aright. That spo- 
ken, she said, she hoped to be saved 
by the blood of Jesus Christ, at the 
foote of which [a crucifixe, she held 
in her hand] she would shed her blood. 
Then said the Earle of Kent, ‘‘ Ma- 
dam, I beseech you settle Jesus Christ 
in your harte, as you did before, 
and leave the adoration of these po- 
pish trumperies to themselves ;”’ but 
seemynge not to regard his good coun- 
cell, she went forward in her prayers, 
and in the conclusion thereof, desired 
God to averte his wrath from this land, 
and that he would give it grace and 
forgiveness of sinnes: then she said, 
she forgave hir enemyes with all hir 
harte, and desiered God to converte 
them to his truth. This done, she de- 
siered all saints to make interces- 
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sion for hir to Jesus Christ. Then 
she began to kiss hir crucifixe, and to 
crosse hirselfe, sayeing these words, 
** Even as the armes of Jesus Christ 
were spreed here upon the crosse, so 
receive me I beseech thee into the 
armes of mercye.” Then the twoe 
executioners kneeled downe, and 
desired hir to forgive them: she an- 
swered, “I forgyve you with all my 
harte.” 

Then they, with hir twoe gentle- 
women, helping hir up, begane to dis- 
robe hir, on which she laid hir cruci- 
fixe on hir stoole. and one of hir exe- 
cutioners took off from hir neck, the 
Agnus Dei, which she held, sayeing, 
she would give it to one of hir women, 
and told the executioners they should 
have the worth of it in money; then 
she suffered them to take off hir cheane 
of pomander beades, and all hir other 
apparell, and she begane to make 
hirself ryddie, putting on a payer of 
sleeves, with hir owne hands, and that 
with such speed, as if she longed to 
have beine gone. During hir disrob- 
inge, she never altered countenance, 
but smyling, said, she had never had 
such groomes before, nor ever did put 
off hir cloths before such a compeny ; 
at length, she being unapparalled, of 
so much as was convenient, hir twoe 
women looked upon hir, burst out into 
skrychinge, and when the skrychinge 
declined, they crossed themselves and 
prayed in Lattine: the Queene seeing 
them in such a lamentable plight, em- 
braced them, and said, doe not crye 
for me, but rejoyce and pray for me, 
and so crossed them and kissed them, 
and bade them praye for hir, and not 
to be soe mornefull: for, said she, 
this day, I trust, shall end your mis- 
tris troubles. Then with a smylinge 
countenance she turned to hir men- 
servants, Melvin, and the rest, who 
were weeping aloud, and crossinge 
themselves, and prayeiug in Lattine, 
the Queene bade them farewell, and 
prayed them to praye for hir to the last. 
That done, one of hir women haveing 
a Corpus Christi cloth, laped it up 
three-corner-wise, and put it over the 
Queen’s face, and pinned it fast upon 
her calle. Then hir two women’ morne- 
fully departed, and the Queene kneel- 
inge upon the cushione, withoute anye 
token of feare of death, she spake 
aloude in Lattine, In te domine confido, 
ne confundar in eternum. Then grop- 
inge for the blocke, she kayd downe 
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hir head, putting hir haire over the 
blocke, with both hir hands. Then 
she layd hirselfe upon the blocke 
quitlye, and strecheinge out hir hands 
and leggs, cried out, In manus tuas 
domine, three or four tymes. At last, 
while one of the executioners held hir 
with one hand, the other with twoe 
strokes of an axe cut off hir head, at 
which tyme she made a small groane, 
and died. 





cm 


ON THE MORAL USES OF FICTITIOUS 
PORTRAITS. 





«« At tibi contra 
Evenit, inquirant vitia ut tua rarsus et illi.” 
— Horace. 

Tue delineation of human character 
and of human nature truly, yet under 
the similitude of fictitious beings, is 
acknowledged to be better calculated 
to produce an effect on the opinions 
and conduct of others, than mere pre- 
cept and observation. The great diffi- 
culty we experience in availing our- 
selves of instruction, frequently arises 
from an inability of applying general 
remarks to our own particular case and 
purpose. Hence, Mr. Editor, it has 
been the custom of many of our prede- 
cessors, in their lucubrations, frequent- 
ly to communicate their thoughts, aml 
to inculcate their precepts, under the 
form of imbodied qualities, animated 
and existing; in comparison with 
which method, the finest lessons of 
morality, however happily expressed, 
are but feeble stimulants to action. 

But though the utility of this mode 
be evident, it will appear, in the exe- 
cution, not to be one of the least ef- 
forts of an author; and we thus find 
that of the many attempts of this na- 
ture, but few have succeeded. Nor 
is the failure of such attempts, in this 
way, very difficult to be explained. 
For although the shade of character 
in every individual be distinct and 
entirely his own, and may be distin- 
guished through every action of life, 
and in every motion of the body, air, 
and gesture; and, moreover, may be 
traced by an accurate observer through 
every feature of the countenance; yet 
in these numerous varieties, amongst 
the general class these shades are so 
faint, as to exhibit no line sufficiently 
distinct to afford materials worthy the 
pains of elucidation. On the other 


hand, these traits are so vigorous, so 
expressive and conspicuous in the 
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manners of some, that the most inat- 
tentive observer cannot fail to notice 
striking peculiarities. Yet even in 
these, the investigator may be de- 
ceived, by viewing their appearance 
through the medium of false lights, by 
which the individual may be distort- 
ed, or at best but imperfectly repre- 
sented. Again, although the drama- 
tist should be happy enough to catch 
the true light, under the most striking 
features, and in the best point of view, 
yet how often does the utmost exer- 
tion of the pen fail us in the execution 
of its task. The actor, the poet, the 
painter, all, io their great regret, have 
but too often been obliged to acknow- 
ledge that conception and execution 
are two different talents; as it may 
too frequently happen, that the de- 
signer, instead of copying nature, is 
only employing his talents upon the 
works of imagination. In this case it 
is no wonder that his labours are not 
crowned with success. 

We are told that the most skilful 
painter, however fertile his genius, 
seldom employs his pencil without an 
archetype; and notwithstanding the 
subject from which he copies is in 
view, yet by dexterous management he 
adds or diminishes, elevates or de- 
presses strong features and peculiar 
traits, so as at last to make each part 
subservient to his own fancy, and pro- 
duce the desired effect. By a similar 
process, we might imagine, are the 
Jabours of the delineator of character 
constructed. A likeness is selected 
and preserved, but diversified accord- 
ing to the author’s fancy. He is put 
into situations which probably never 
really existed, but might possibly 
have happened, and in these peculiar 
situations he is described as acting 
consistently with himself, and in such 
a manner as the general tenor of his 
conduct might warrant. By such arti- 
ficial means are veiled and delicately 
portrayed the characters of living per- 
sonages, which otherwise might have 
given undeserved pain to particular 
individuals. 

Another difficulty yet remains :— 
There are but few people that exhi- 
bit strong features, who may not be 
drawn under different though striking 
likenesses. Prejudice may operate 
either for or against; if favourably, 
the bright and more amiable traits 
will predominate, while the opposite 
qualities will be, if at all, but slightly 
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touched. Should there be no preju- 
dice in the case, yet how liable are we 
all to error—the ways of man are, 
upon many occasions, inexplicable— 
to the searcher of all hearts are known 
only the true motives of his frail crea- 
tures. Some there are, who, under the 
most specious display of manner, pos- 
sess but few qualities which should 
| dignify human nature. Others again, 
| with a most rugged exterior and an 
asperity of conduct, have performed 
actions which could only proceed from 
a benevolent heart. 

MenpDAx is the most notorious of 
liars; nay, if he even attempt the 
truth, this abominable propensity is 
so engrafted by habit, that he has fre- 
quently been so embarrassed in his 
narrative, as not to be able to pro- 
ceed. But to a stranger, Mendax 
might pass for a man of strict vera- 
city! In describing a certain fact 
performed in a short space of time, he 
assured the company that all was over 
in twenty minutes! Thus does Men- 
dax indirectly pay a compliment to 
an amiable quality of which he has 
been divested by a depraved habit, 
and by which he is reduced to the 
mortifying situation of never having 
his narratives credited, yet his honesty 
remains unimpeached. 

Pomrosus is well known to be 
tardy in paying a tradesman’s bill;— 
he has not time—he has not examined 
the account; plausible excuses are 
never wanting. But the name of Pom- 
posus is seen in every list of charita- 
ble donations ; ardent to be one of the 
first, he gives liberally, and has ac- 
quired the flattering title of a gene- 
rous man. The murmurs of the cre- 
ditor are not regarded; he has esta~- 
blished a character. 

Severus, on the other hand, is reck- 
oned a hard man; he previously makes 
his bargain, and exacts its most rigid 
performance. ‘“ Callagain” was never 
known to proceed from his lips— he pays 
to the utmost farthing. His name sel- 
dom appears in the catalogue of con- 
tributions, but he is sedulous to find 
out and relieve the distress of the mo- 
dest or the silent sufferer: the hand 
from whence assistance comes, he 
most frequently contrives shall not be 
known. On some occasions be per- 
sonally visits the hungry and the na- 
| ked—and if the calamity has arisen 
| from their own neglect, although the 
'bounty is not withheld, a gentle re- 
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buke is added; so that by an ungra- 


’ cious manner, the bruised reed scarce- 


ly lifts up its head to bless the hand 
of its supporter. R. T. 


I 


Review.—Naval Records, or the Chro- 
nicles of the Line-of-battle Ships of 
the Royal Navy, from its first Estab- 
lishment, in the reignof Henry VIII. 
with the names of their distinguished 
Commanders, &c. in two parts. 12mo. 
pp. 334. London. Simpkin § Mar- 
shall, Stationers’-court. 1823. 





THE intention of the author in pub- 
lishing this work, is, to ascertain either 
the etymology of the names, or the 
historical circumstances connected 
with them, by which the line-of-battle 
ships in the British Navy are distin- 
guished. Having settled these points, 
he next traces the history of each ship, 
noticing her remarkable voyages, 
engagements, achievements, and vi- 
cissitudes; mentioning also the names 
of such officers as have commanded 
‘**on the perilous edge of battle when 
it raged.” In pursuing this animating 
theme, the author, though concealing 
his name, seems to have caught the 
martial spirit by which his country 
has been inspired. On her naval ex- 
ploits he expatiates with exultation,— 
the roar of cannon sounds like music 
in bis ears,—and even the paragraphs 
of his preface are illuminated with 
crimson glory. 

From this brief outline it will ap- 
pear, that the writer of these records 
has entered an ample field, extending 
to remote ages, embracing distant na- 
tions, and covering every quarter of 
the globe. We are not, however, from 
this circumstance to conclude, that 
this work is to be continued to an inde- 
finite length. Two parts will comprise 
the whole ; and no reasonable person 
can doubt the power of compression, 
when he perceives the vast navy of 
England contained in two small vo- 
james. This before us is the first 
part, the second not having yet made 
its appearance. 

It will naturally occur to every one 
who glances at this outline, that the 
historical details, connected with vari- 
ous ships, must be extremely diversi- 
fied, some extending through nume- 
rous pages, while of others, a few lines 
comprehend the whole statement. 
Hence, in the Alfred we have the his- 
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tory of that monarch ; in the America, 
we have the discovery of the new 
world ; in the Anson, we have an ac- 
count of that celebrated navigator; in 
the Apollo, we have the biography of 
the god; in the Armada, we have a 
memorial of that daring expedition ; 
and in the Hannibal, we have the ex- 
ploits of that celebrated warrior. 
Turning from these to such names as 
the Illustrious, the Implacable, the Im- 
pregnable, the Intrepid, and the Invin- 
cible, where no history of person or 
event can be given, the whole account 
is confined to the etymology of the 
word, and to the historical incidents 
connected with the ship to which the 
term is applied. As a specimen of 
this work, we give the following ar- 
ticle :— 

« BELLONA, 74.—Bellona, the wife of Mars, 
and the goddess of war, prepares for him his 
chariot and horses, when he goes to fight, and 
is called Bellona from bellum, and sometimes 
Duellona, from duellum; or from aGreek word 
signifying a ‘‘needle,” of which she is said to 
be the inventress. Her priests, the Bellonarii, 
sacrificed to her in their own blood; they held 
in each hand naked swords, with which they 
cut their shoulders, and wildly ran ap and 
down like men mad and possessed, upon which 


| people thought, that (after the sacrifices were 


ended) they were able to foretell fature events. 
Bellona is sometimes described as combing 
snakes ; sometimes shaking a burning torch, 
with her hair hanging loose, stained and clotted 
with blood, and running through the midst of 
the ranks of the army uttering horrid shrieks 
and dreadful groans. 

‘« Before the temple of this goddess, at Rome, 
there stood a pillar called Bellica, over which 
the herald threw a spear, when he proclaimed 
war.— 

«—____~-__. her steps, Bellona treads, 
And shakes her iron rod above their heads.” 


“In the twenty-first year of the reign of 
George II. the Bellona, a French East India- 
man, mounting 36 guns, with 340 men, was 
captured by the Edinburgh, Nottingham, and 
Eagle, and afterwards added to our royal navy 
by the same name. She was the first post-ship 
of Admiral Barrington, mounting 24 guns, and 
carrying 160 men. 

“Jn the following year, the Grand Biche, 
privateer, of 22 guns, and 160 men, was cap- 
tared by her. 

‘* In 1760, while Lord Anson presided over 
the Admiralty, a British Bellona, of 74 guns, 
was launched at Chatham. 

«« And in the following year, 1761, the Bellona 
was commanded by Captain Robert Faulknor, 
when by his consummate skill as a seaman, and 
undaunted courage as a commander, he sac- 
ceeded, ander very diflicult circumstances, in 
capturing, after an action of 40 minates, the 
Courageux, a French ship, of 74 guns and 700 
men.* 





‘«* The Bellona, at the commencement of the 
action, lost her mizzen-mast, and was retrieved 
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«« The loss of the Bellona was 34 men in both 
lists; while that of the enemy amounted to 350 | 
killed and wounded. The Courageux was 
bound, with a cargo, to St. Domingo, valued 
at £320,000. 

** At the close of the American war, in 1780, 
the Bellona was commanded by captain Richard 
Onslow, (afterwards the gallant and distin- 
guished Onslow, of Camperdown,) when she 
captured the Dutch ship of war, the Princess 
Caroline, mounting 54 guns, with 300 men, of 
whom 12 were woanded or slain. 

** On the 20th of October, 1782, the Bellona 
was commanded by the same officer, in admiral 
Lord Howe’s renconter with the superior com- 
bined fleet of France and Spain, after having 
relieved Gibraltar. 

“ Chief of thirty-four ships of the line, in- 
cluding five flags, the Victory, of 100 guns. 

‘¢ In the month of August, 1787, the Bellona, 
captain Hartwell, was one of the Carnatic’s 
squadron, when his late Majesty was present 
at the representation of a sea-fight, off the 
Mewstone. 

“On the 5th of January, 1795, the Bellona, 
captain George Wilson, bad the Alarm frigate 
under his orders, when they captured, off De- 
seada, the Duras, French frigate, armée en 
flate, with 400 soldiers, one of a French squad- 
ron bound to Guadaloupe; and in the same 
year, she captared the Bellona, a French pri- 
vateer. 

** On the 7th of January, 1797, La Legere, a 
French privateer, of 6 guns and 48 men, was 
captured near Deseada. 

** On the i8th day of February, 1797, the 
Bellona, captain George Wilson, was at the re- 
duction of the Spanish island of Trinidada, by 
lieatenant-general Sir Ralph Abercromby, and 
rear-admiral Henry Hervey, and the destruc- 
tion of five sail of the line on the preceding 
day, in Shuggoramus Bay. 

“Chief of thirteen ships of war, including 
five of the line, the Prince of JWVales, of 98 


ans. 
ke On the 30th of April, in the same year, the 
Bellona was at the unsuccessfal attempt in 
Porto Rico, by the same commander-in-chief. 

** On the 19th of Jane, 1799, the Bellona was 
with the Centaur, Santa Teresa, and Emerald, 
when they captured, in the Mediterranean, a 
French frigate squadron, from Alexandria, 
bound to Toulon. 

** And on the 2d day of April, in the forty- 
second years of the reign of the late king, 1801, 
the Bellona was commanded by the gallant Sir 
T. B. Thompson, and was one of the brave 
seconds of the Elephant, bearing the flag of 
vice-admiral Lord Nelson, when he achieved 
his sanguinary and ever glorious triumph over 
the sea-defences of Copenhagen. 

“In this arduous struggle, the Bellona lost 
74 men, killed and wounded ; among the latter 





from her desperate situation by a masterly ma- 
neuvre, effected by the use of the studding 
sails ; while Captain Faulknor was hastily ma- 
turing this fine thought, a landsman on board, 
cried out with alarm, ‘Oh Lord! we have lost 
our mizzen-mast.’ ‘ You, you scoundrel,’ ex- 
claimed the energetic captain, ‘ what has a 
seventy-foar gun ship, in battle, to do with a 
mizzepmast?? 





was her brave commander, who had so nobly 
distinguished himself in the Leander, when she 
fought the Genereux. 

*« Chief of twelve sail of the line and eleven 
smaller ships of war, the Elephant, of 74 guns. 

«« The thanks of parliament were voted for 
this service ; and the gallant captain of this 
ship was presented with the command of a 
yacht, and a pension of £500 per anaum. 

On the 12th of April, in the year 1809, the 
Bellona was in the fleet of admiral Gambier, 
when a detachment, led by captain Lord Coch- 
rane, destroyed three ships of the line, and 
one of 56 guns, in the roadsted of Isle D’ Aix. 

“« Chief ship, the Caledonia, of 120 guns. 

“Tn the same year, 1809, the Bellona was 
at the reduction of the island of Walcheren, 
and the demolition of the batteries on the banks 
of the Scheldt, by lieutenant-general the Earl 
of Chatham, and vice-admiral Sir Richard 
Strahan. 

‘‘ Chief of one hundred and twenty ships of 
war, with thirty-one auxiliary armed vessels, 
the Venerable, of 74 guns. 

‘In the following year, the Bellona captared 
in the North sea, the Heros du Nord, a Danish 
privateer, of 14 guns and 44 men; and in 1814, 
worn out with services, was broken up. 

‘« Summary.—Capture of the Courageux, re- 
duction of Trinidada and Walcheren, general 
engazement and relief of Gibraltar, destruction 
of three ships near Isle D’ Aix, capture of seve- 
ral privateers and ships of war, with the san- 
guinary and ever glorious triumph over the 
sea-defences of Copenhagen.’ —pp. 65—68. 


From the preceding specimen, the 
author’s manner may be easily compre- 
hended, and it must be obvious, that 
on looking to his historical details, the 
incidents connected with every ship in 
his Majesty’s navy may be distinctly 
collected. To those who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the mere 
abstract exploits that distinguish our 
naval history, this book will be a va- 
luable acquisition, by concentrating in 
one view our national achievements 
on the watery element, the heroic 
deeds of our naval commanders, and 
the part which each ship has contri- 
buted to the superlative greatness of 
the British name. 


ee 


Review.—Letters, chiefly Doctrinal: 
by the late Rev. Joseph Benson; to 
which is added, a Charge delivered to 
Seven Missionaries to Africa and the 
East. 8vo. pp 162. London. Blan- 
shard, 14, City-road. 1823. 





Mr. Benson has been well known 
among the theologists of this country, 
for more than half a century, as a 
preacher and writer of considerable 
eminence among the followers of the 
renowned John Wesley. In our pre- 
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ceding number, we noticed a well writ- 
ten volume, containing a memoir of his 
life, from the perusal of which we 
were able to infer, that his zeal, acti- 
vity, talents, perseverance, and piety, 
entitled him to all that respect which 
he enjoyed while living, and to that 
veneration with which his memory has 
been since embalmed. 

The letters, which are collected to- 
gether in the work before us, though 
not assuming a controversial charac- 
ter, exhibit what may be called a po- 
lemical aspect; and in all the doc- 
trines which the author elucidates and 
defends, he rallies round the Wesleyan 
standard, and guards the methodis- 
tical citadel from the incursions of all 
assailants. 

On some occasions, it has been the 
misfortune of this religious commu- 
nity, to suffer as much from the zea- 
lous weakness of their advocates, as 
from the open attack of their foes. To 
this number, however, the name of 
Mr. Benson never can be added. His 
intellectual discernment was rarely 
obscured by the blindness of partia- 
lity; his zeal being tempered by judg- 
ment ; and few instances can be found, 
in which he openly vindicates what 
simply requires an apology, defends a 
position which he knows to be unten- 
able, or abandons ground from which 
he cannot be compelled to retreat. 

There can be no doubt, that many 
of the letters which this book contains 
are well written, displaying that acute- 
ness of perception, and range of 
thought, for which Mr. Benson was 
uniformly remarkable. There are 
others, however, in which these mental 
qualities are less conspicuous; and 
though they include nothing that can 
disgrace his memory, they can add 
but little to the reputation which he 
has acquired. 

When an individual gains distinc- 
tion in science, literature, or theology, 
every scrap of writing that his pen has 
furnished, is preserved as a precious 
relic: and when his probation ends, 
these documents are collected by his 
admiring friends, and sent into the 
world merely because they bear his 


7 name, without once considering whe- 


ther the publication will increase or 
diminish the lustre with which it hap- 
pens to be associated. 

Many authors have been known, at 
the close of life, to commit to the 
flames voluminous compositions of 
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their riper years, from a persuasion, 
that what they contained would either 
prove useless to the public, or dis- 
honourable to their memories. Could 
these men perceive, that, while they, 
through diffidence, were taking such 
precautions, their family connexions 
and half forgotten correspondents were 
treasuring up the hasty and unguard- 
ed productions of their early years, for 
an exhibition on their departure, the 
anticipation would furnish a mortifica- 
tion not easily to be sustained. 

Every man must be conscious that 
he has written letters to individuals, 
which he would never consent to lay 
before the world: inthe confidence of 
inviolable friendship, we express our 
thoughts without reserve, and fre- 
quently in language that should be re- 
inspected before it met the public eye. 
In many cases, a writer’s views under- 
go considerable alterations on various 
subjects; but if after having avowed 
his matured sentiments on any given 
point, the holder of a juvenile letter 
should give it publicity, the discre- 
pance might be instantly seized by an 
opponent, and the author charged with 
inconsistency. And even in cases 
where no real change in opinion has 
taken place, the same point, seen in 
nes. connexions, and examined with 
other designs, might naturally lead to 
modes of expression, which could not 
easily be reconciled together. Wedo 
not mean to insinuate, that such con- 
trarieties are discoverable in the leiters 
before us, when they are compared 
with Mr. Benson’s various publica- 
tions; but we can hardly avoid think- 
ing, that even success will but barely 
justify the experiment. Many others 
have been less fortunate, and their 
names still suffer from the indiscretion 
of their friends. 

The letters addressed to a pious 
clergyman, whose name does not ap- 
pear, though exhibiting a controver- 
sial complexion, display an amiable 
spirit ; and the statements which they 
contain are perspicuous, pointed, and 
of unequivocal import. The charge 
delivered to the missionaries is clear, 
comprehensive, and appropriate, and 
worthy of the author whose name it 
bears. These letters prove, that Mr. 
Benson was intimately acquainted 
with the doctrines of Methodism in 
theory, and that he felt their influence 
on his heart; and his holy life gave 
evidence of their practical tendency. 
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Review.—Essays on the Institutions, 
Government, and Manners of the 
States of Ancient Greece. By Henry 
David Hill, D.D. Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews. Se- 
cond Edition. Baldwin & Co. 1823. 





We owe an apology to our readers for 
having suffered some months to elapse 
since the publication of this volume, 
without introducing it to their atten- 
tion. We believe it was in 1821 that 
this work first issued from the press, 
and the public approbation of Dr. 
Hiil’s labours has been so great, as to 
call for its being reprinted within so 
short a period as, comparatively speak- 
ing,a few months. The author is now, 
however, removed from this sublunary 
scene of his literary labours, and alike 
unconscious of our blame or approba- 
tion.— Before this second edition of 
his work was published, Death num- 
bered him among his victims, and he 
now lies enclosed in that same com- 
mon soil in which those heroes and 
virtuous men of whom he wrote, have 
long since crumbled into dust; but 
the volume before us will remain a 
monument to his honour, while virtue, 
and goodness, and greatness, are ve- 
nerated by his survivors. 

We learn from the preface that the 
substance of these essays formed part 
of the lectures which were delivered 
by Dr. Hill to the students of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews; and 
that he publishes them in the hope 
that they will facilitate or promote the 
study of the authors of ancient Greece, 
who make so many allusions to the 
government or manners of their coun- 
trymen, that, without some informa- 
tion on these particulars, many easy 
passages will seem obscure or unintel- 
ligibie: and remarks that, ‘‘ besides 
the tendency of their writings to refine 
the taste, and to foster sentiments of 
liberty and independence, no human 
productions are more calculated to 
amend the heart, and form it to the 
love and the practice of virtue. So 
amiable are the colours in which vir- 
tue is painted in their compositions ; 
so captivating are the examples of 
magnanimity, beroism, and genero- 
sity, to which they perpetually allude; 
that he who peruses them must in- 
sensibly imbibe somewhat of the ex- 
alted spirit which they breathe, and 
through life wili probably be regulated 
by those principles of honour and in- 
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tegrity, which they had taught him to 
revere.” 

Added to these, which are no ordi- 
nary claims to public attention, this 
book will be regarded with interest at 
the present period of time, by the situ- 
ation of the posterity of those heroes 
with whom our author has made us 
acquainted. In the struggle for free- 
dom and independence which the 
Greeks are now making, most of our 
readers will agree with us in wishing 
them complete success, of which we 
cannot much doubt, if a portion of the 
spirit which animated the 300 at the 
pass of Thermopylz still remains with- 
in them, and if another Leonidas can 
be found to lead them on to victory. 

The first Essay in this volume treats 
of the heroic ages, which our author 
considers as comprehending the space 
that elapsed from the arrival of Pe- 
lops in Greece to the death of Codrus; 
and which he delineates more parti- 
cularly, as tending to assist his read- 
ers in the perusal of Homer, who, 
there is little doubt, flourished only 
about sixty years after the events 
which he describes. The facts in this 
chapter are of peculiar interest, but 
they would take up too much of our 
space to transcribe them at length. 

The five next Essays give an ac- 
count of those institutions in which 
the Greeks took equal interest; and 
first on the list is the far-famed oracle 
at Delphi. It it a matter of surprise 
that superstition of this nature should 
have taken so fast hold of the minds 
of these people, who, in other respects, 
were not wanting in discrimination. 
The ancient writers mention several 
hundred oracles in Greece, but the 
Delphic oracle was the most eminent: 
to it men resorted from every quarter 
of the world. ‘ The supreme council 
of Greece regarded the superintend- 
ence of it as one of the most honour- 
able of its privileges ; and so sacred 
was it esteemed, that a neglect of the 
respect to which it was supposed to 
be entitled, brought ruin upon more 
than one of the states of Greece.” 
The quantity of gold deposited here 
was thought greater than could be 
found in all the rest of Greece ; and 
during one war the Phocians plun- 
dered the temple of 10,000 talents, or 
£2,250,000, and were far from haying 
exhausted its treasury. The number 
of persons employed in the service of 
the temple was very great, and they 
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were obliged to exert considerable in- 
genuity to prevent their deceptions 
from being discovered. ‘‘ The precise 
period of its total cessation has not 
been mentioned by any historian ; but 
it seems to have happened in the reign 
of Constantine the Great, when Chris- 
tianity became the national religion of 
the Roman empire.”—We leave our 
readers to comment on this fact. 

The remainder of the book is filled 
with essays of equal interest with those 
we have noticed, but it would be in- 
consistent with our plan to dwell on 
them at greater length ;—our readers 
must get the volume. One other ex- 
tract on the imperfections of the laws 
of the great Lycurgus, and the cruelty 
of the Spartans, and we close our no- 
tice of the work. ‘‘ What shall we 
think of women who could rejoice at 
the death of their sons, if, upon in- 
spection, they found their wounds to 
be honourable, and could even murder 
with their own hands such of their chil- 
drenas had fled in battle! The barbari- 
ty of the manners of the Spartans was 
suchas these circumstances would lead 
toexpect. To secure to their citizens 
a vigour of constitution, they were ac- 
eustomed to kill immediately after 
their birth the children who had any 
appearance of weakness or delicacy ; 
and with the intention of inuring their 
youth to pain, they on certain occa- 
sions scourged them with such severi- 
ty, that some of them have been known 
to expire!” This excess of cruelty 
our author supposes to arise from their 
being so much accustomed to carnage 
and horror, that they became callous 
to the finer emotions of the heart, and 
knew not what it was to feel for the 
distresses of others. 

It may be proper to state, to prevent 
a doubt of the authenticity of the facts 
recorded in this volume, that at the 
end of each essay is subjoined a copi- 
ous list of authorities from which the 
author has gathered his information. 
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Review.—A Sermon preached at Maze- 
pond Meeting House, July 24, 1823, 
on the Death of the Rev. William 
Ward, one of the Baptist Missionaries 
at Serampore, with a short biography 
of the deceased. By Joseph Ivimey. 
pp. 40. London. Offor, Newgate-st. 

Tuis discourse was intended to im- 

prove the awful event which called it 
No, 60.—VoL.Y. 
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into existence; and to compass this, 
the author’s observations are admir- 
ably adapted. From the passage 
which he chose for his text, Acts xx. 
24. he takes an occasion to delineate 
the heroic character of St. Paul, in 
propagating the truths of the gospel, 
holding him up as a noble example 
worthy of universal imitation, and ap- 
plying the description of character 
which he had drawn, to the subject of 
his discourse. Of Mr. Ward’s zeal, 
humility, unwearied industry, piety, 
and perseverance, Mr. Ivimey gives 
a pleasing account. It is an amiable 
picture, not so overcharged with bril- 
liancy, as to excite suspicions of exag- 
geration, nor so deficient in excel- 
lence, as to furnish an occasion of 
regret. Mr. Ward will be long re- 
membered, both in England and in In- 
dia,and ranked among those Christian 
heroes whose lives have been nobly 
spent in the Redeemer’s cause. 

The biographical sketch appended 
to the sermon, and to which we are 
indebted for many observations con- 
tained in the first article of this num- 
ber, gives an epitome of his history, 
his early life, his embarkation for In- 
dia, and his labours in the vineyard of 
his divine Master. From the memoir 
thus given, we learn, that he was ad- 
mirably qualified for the station he was 
appointed to fill, although, in the 
zenith of his usefulness, he was called 
from time into eternity. 

Connecting all the branches of this 
dispensation together, we perceive 
another instance, in which the judg- 
ments of God are unsearehable, and 
his ways past finding out. Manymen 
of sterling piety, and of promising ta- 
lents, have fallen in the missionary 
cause, but the great work still con- 
tinues to prosper. From this consider- 
ation, though the divine economy is 
incomprehensible, the author thus di- 
rects his auditors to take encourage- 
ment.— 

‘* We are deeply affected, that our brother 
Ward has fallen in battle ; but let us pray, that 
his fallen mantle may descend upon the pious 
youth of our churches, who shall be willing to 
consecrate their service to the Lord in India, 
and go and supply the broken ranks. And may 
the Lord so overrule this painfal event, that 
our churches and our missionary society may 
be stirred ap to greater zeal and exertion in 
that blessed work. Let us not, my beloved 
friends, indulge the spirit of despondency, or 
entertain any apprehensions as to the progress 
and altimate triumphs of the Redeemer’s caase 
in India.” —p. 
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Review.—An Essay on Unbelief, de- 
scribing its Nature and Operations, 
and shewing its baneful Influence in 
distressing awakened and renewed 
Souls. By the Rev. James Churchill. 
Third Edition. 12mo. pp. 202. Lon- 
don. Simpkin § Marshall. 1823. 





Tuis work is neither designed nor cal- 
culated to furnish speculation with 
amusement, or to administer gratifica- 
tion to curiosity; and those who peruse 
it with any such expectations, are sure 
to be disappointed. As a question in 
ethics, it enters into no investigation of 
the nature of unbelief; and whether it 
be an active principle, or the mere ne- 
gation of faith, is a point which it leaves 
undecided. Still, however, the manner 
in which the author treats this subject 
throughout his book, farnishes evi- 
dence, that he views it as an active 
principle, capable of producing innu- 
merable evils, and as lying at the 
foundation of sin in all its forms and 
branches. 

Taking his stand on the ground of 
scripture, the author argues, that yn- 
belief is a sin predominant in every 
unrenewed heart ; that it is natural to 
mankind, being the patrimony receiv- 


ed from our first parents. He describes | 
it as having a governing influence | 


over the unregenerate, while it escapes 
observatio#; and as elading detection, 
while it mainfains its dominion in the 
heart. Inits operation, he contends 
that it sometimes professes a regard 
to the letter of scripture, while it re- 
jects its spirit; that it takes away our 
ground of acceptance with God ; that 
it starts objections against what his 
word requires ; that it makes the heart 
submit to a wrong master; and leads 
in captivity both the understanding 
and the will. It discovers itself in 
discrediting the promises; in disre- 
garding the divine threatenings, and 
encouraging men in sin; in giving de- 
lusive views of the Saviour; hindering 
those who hear, from profiting by the 
word preached ; impedes the soul in 
prayer; and causes apostasy from 
God. These and various other topics 
are introduced to view, and the re- 
marks that the author has made are 
in general judicious and appropriate. 

To those who groan under the bur- 
den of unbelief, and are longing for 
the glorious liberty of the children of 
God, this work will be an acceptable 
present. It inculeates experimental 
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and practical godliness, and condemns 
antinomianism, so far as the author's 
creed will permit. 
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Review.—An Alpine Tale, suggested 
by Circumstances which occurred to- 
wards the Commencement of the pre- 
sent Century. By the Author of 
‘** Tales from Switzerland.” In twe 
vols, 12mo. pp. 286—282. London. 
Westley, Stationers’-court. 1823. 





IN our preceding number, the “ Tales 
from Switzerland” presented them- 
selves to notice, and passed under our 
review ; and in the title of the work be- 
fore us, the same author steps forward, 
and lays claim to both performances, 
but cautiously conceals his name. 
From this avowal it would seem, tha 
the writer thought his ‘“‘ Tales from 
Switzerland,” a work of such notori- 
ety, that merely to introduce himself 
as the parent of that, would almost 
inevitably procure readers for his Al- 
pine Tale. We are not about to cen- 
sure this appropriation as an impro- 
| priety, nor to dispute the rights of ex- 
pectation. The two works contain 
internal evidence that they proceeded 
from the same pen; in nearly every 
paragraph, a family likeness may be 
| discovered; and itis not improbable, 
that this resemblance in character 
may presage a similitude in fate. 

That the Alpine Tale is a religious 
novel, we have scarcely any room to 
| doubt. The author does not give it as 
| a detail of facts. He merely informs 
| his readers, that it was suggested by 
| circumstances of real occurrence, and 
| took its rise from a little memoir, of 
| modest pretensions, which was put 
| into his hands. On this small patch 
| of freehold, the author has laid his 
foundation, and reared an edifice two 
volames high, containing many com- 
modious chapters, and furnishing en- 
tertainment and accommodation to 
visitors. 

Of the moral character and religious 
tendency of these volames, but one 
opinion can be entertained. It would 
be paying them but a meagre compli- 
ment to say, that they contain nothing 
to offend either the eye or the ear of 
delicacy, and that they may, with 
safety, be placed in the hands of those 
with whom fancy and intellect have 
just begun to dawn. In various 











branches of the narrative, and in the 
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episodes which are introduced, the 
reader is almost insensibly led into the 
evangelical region, where, surrounded 
by gospel truths, he half forgets the 
path which conducted him thither, 
and grows partially negligent respect- 
ing the remaining portion of his jour- 
ney. This seems to have formed a 
part of the author’s design. For al- 
though he has decorated his descrip- 
tions with picturesque views, with 
lakes, with fertile vales, and mountain 
scenery, and strewed his path with 
flowers; his tale, instead of being 
rendered simply palatable by the 
sanctions of religion, has been made 
to wind its way, and bend its course, 
agreeably to the chart of Christianity. 

But while we thus follow the dictates 
of impartiality, in favour of these vo- 
lumes, we must not dissemble, that we 
perceive a deficiency in solidity and 
strength. It is not Ajax striving some 
rock’s vast weight to throw, but swift 
Camilla scouring the plain. Religion 
appears before us as an elegant lady, 
not indeed robbed of her native graces, 
but so adorned with artificial orna- 
ments, as to obscure their beauty. For 
a short season these contrivances may 
secure admiration, but time will dimi- 
nish their lustre, and shew that ster- 
ling worth can alone ensure lasting 
approbation. 
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Review.—Frederick, or Incidents illus- 
trative of the Beauties and Graces of | 
Vital Piety, in the Domestic Cirele. 

By the Author of “ Eliza, or Traits | 

of Character in Humble Life.” 18mo. | 

pp- 112. London. Westley, Station- | 


ers’-court. 








In our number for January last, we | 
reviewed “ Eliza,” and found her to be | 
an amiable girl; and we are now happy 

to state, that her brother Frederick is | 
a good boy. This lad was the son of 
Mr. Mowbray, and received, in his 
early days, much pious instruction 
from his mother, an attention to which 
always procured him happiness ; while 
his occasional deviations from her 
maternal rules were regularly produc- 
tive of some mortification or disaster. 
Growing to maturity, he becomes de- 
cidedly pious ; his religious principles 
acquire permanency ; probity and be- 
nevolence mark his character, and he 
appears as an object wartby of imi- 


¢ 


In this work we find few incidents 
that are not confined within the do- 
mestic circle; and scarcely one that 
may not be supposed to occur in al- 
most every pious family. Its design 
is to place filial duty, submission, vir- 
tue, and piety, in an amiable light, and 
as such it will be a good reward-book 
for some of the classes in Sunday 
schools. In the progress of the nar- 
rative, some episodes are introduced, 
but the same object is invariably kept 
in view. The sale of “‘ Eliza” has, we 
apprehend, been considerable; and 
those who were pleased with her de- 
meanour, will have no just reason to 
complain of Frederick. 
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Review.—On the Prosecutions of Per- 
sons vending Books against Christi- 
anity. An Address to Deists, by a 
Dissenter. pp. 34. London. Offor, 
44, Newgate-street. 1823. 





THE avowed intention of this pamphlet 


| is, to condemn every species of coer- 


cion in matters of religion. Divested 
of those contaminations with which 
Christianity has been disfigured, dur- 
ing a passage on the stream of time, of 
nearly two thousand years, the author 
conceives, that her native loveliness 
would secure the admiration even of 
her assailants, and silence the voice of 
hostility in an effectual manner, with- 
out being under any obligation to the 
civil power. 

It cannot be denied, that in senti- 
ments so liberal and tolerant, there is 
something exceedingly fascinating ; 
but we must not forget, that ‘the car- 
nal mind is enmity against Ged.” It 
will be readily admitted, that the sight 
of a tremendous precipice is of itself 
sufficient to deter even the most heed- 
less from approaching it too nearly ; 
but when the organs of vision are de- 
fective, an exposure of the danger can 
never promise safety, A mind that is 
blinded by passion, and biassed by 
evil, is not always competent to per- 
ceive the loveliness of truth, nor to 
appreciate those branches of Christi- 
anity, which would dictate the dis- 
charge of unpleasant duties, and curb 
the licentiousness of appetite. 

It can hardly be doubted, that there 
is an intrinsic beauty in chastity, tem- 
perance,honesty, justice, and, in short, 





tation. 


in every moral virtue ; but in the pre- 
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sent depraved condition of civilized 
society, the consequences cannot be 
anticipated without horror, if law 
were to withdraw its coercion, and 
consign them over to an unprotected 
destiny. 

The human heart is formed of com- 
bustible matter, ready to be ignited 
by every spark of vice, bat with diffi- 
culty kindled even by the torch of vir- 
tue. Itis for the scattering of these 
sparks on such dangerous materials, 
and not for their friendship to Deism, 
that the advocates of infidelity have 
been prosecuted. Calculating upon 
the condition of haman nature, they 
well know, that the moral elements are 
in their favour; and an exemption 
from interruption they fondly hope 
will consummate that fatal explosion, 
which their efforts are adapted to 
secure, and which their opponents 
dread. 


ee 


Review.—A Catechism of the Subject, 
Mode, and Importance of Adult and 
Infant Baptism, with Scripture 
Proofs, on the Plan of the Assembly’s 
Catechism. 24mo. pp. GO. Knight & 
Lacey, 24, Paternoster-row, 1823. 





Tuis little book will, no doubt, be 
useful in schools; but every one must 
be aware, that in questions and an- 
swers, the former may be so framed 
as to make the latter speak what the 
author pleases. It is, however, but 
just to state, that in this little treatise 
the compiler’s views are comprclen- 
sive, and his principles liberal. 


I 


Review.— Fifty-two Scriptural Cards 
for the Use of Children,containing 454 
Texts, arranged under their respective 
heads, as a daily Exercise for every 
Week in the Year. Darton, Holborn- 
hill. 1823. 





THe methodical order in which the 
passages of Scripture on these cards 
are arranged, will assist the reader in 
finding such texts as sanction the titles 
contained in the index. So far they 
include an excellency; but we fear 
that even this will be insufficient to 
compensate for the ideas of gaming, 
which are associated with such com- 
positions. Another name would have 
excited more delicate feelings, without 
sending religion to borrow amusement 
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from the pastimes of protligacy, and 
the sinks of vice. If, however, the 
imitation must be kept up, the cards of 
the spiritual pack would have a more 
inviting aspect, when laid on the spi- 
ritual card table, if they were glazed 
and pressed as those of the common 
gaming-houses are. 


————— 
Review.—The Shepherd Boy and the 
Deluge. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 


24mo. pp. 36. London. Westley, 
Stationers’-eourt. 1823. 





THIs is a pretty little book for chil- 
dren, for whose perusal it is designed. 
It contains affecting narrative and 
pious inference, delivered in simple 
verse, suited to the infant capacity. 
The lines are easy and flowing, and 
the language is equally removed from 
vulgarity and ostentation. 


a 


G LEANINGS ;—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 





Religious. 

Dr. Chalmers.—The name of this gentleman 
is so justly celebrated in the religious world, 
that every step connected with his movements 
through life presents a claim on public atten- 
tion. On the 9th ult. he delivered his fare- 
well sermon to his congregation, St. John’s, 
Glasgow, from Psalm cxxxvii. 5, 6. prepara- 
tory to his installation, as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew’s, 
which took place during the ensuing week, 
attended with those ceremonies and punctilios 
which always accompany changes so impor- 
tant. Daring the public meetings to which 
his installation gave birth, many animating, 
aud appropriate speeches were delivered, both 
by Dr. Chalmers and his friends. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday, he delivered his introductory 
lecture to a crowded audience, amidst bursts 
of applause, which he in vain endeavoured to 
repress. In this lecture he described the na- 
ture and peculiar character of that science 
which they were about to cultivate, surveying 
its margins, its approximation to other sci- 
ences, and, above all, its immediate connec- 
tion with Christianity. Adverting to the bis- 
tory which the philosophy of morals affords, 
he took an occasion to name some of its most 
formidable assailants, and of its still more 
powerful advocates and friends, of whose ex- 
ertions and talents he gave the following com- 
parativeestimation :—* Moral philosophy is not 
Christianity, bat it touches on the borders of 
it, and Christianity lies clear before its pros- 

ect ; and it is only when the mind is deeply 
imbued with sound philosophy and trae mo- 
rality, that it can be able to hold io defiance, 
and set at rest, that demi-infidel spirit of in- 
quiry which would blight all our immortal in- 
terests. Its supporters, indeed, have been 
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men of literature, and men of the most gigantic 
minds; but when confronted with the names of 
a Newton, a Boyle, a Bacon, and a Locke, they 
sink into mere insignificance and nothing.” 

ussian .—To give some idea of 
the great diversity of languages and idioms 
employed by the various nations who inhabit 
this vast empire, it will be sufficient to observe, 
that the Bible Society has caused the scrip- 
tures to be translated into the following lan- 
guages :—Sclavonian, Russian, Hebrew, an- 
cient Greek, modern Greek, German, French, 
Polish, Finnish, Esthonian of the dialect of 
Dorpat, Ditto of the dialect of Revel, Lithua- 
nian, Georgian, Armenian, Samogitian, Care- 
lian, Tcheremissian, Mordorwian, Ossetinian, 
Moldavian, Bulgarian, Tyrenian, Persian, Cal- 
muc, Mongol of the Bouriales, Tarkish-Tar- 
taric, Tartaric, Tartaric of the dialect of 
Orenbourg, Tartaric Hebrew; in all, 29 lan- 
guages, or dialects. The translation of the 
gospel is still going on in various other lan- 
guages or dialects. 

Adult Schools.—These most excellent insti- 
tutions, it is said, owe their original founda- 
tion to the late Rev. Mr. Charles, of Bala. 
Mr. William Smith, who was a door-keeper 
of a Methodist chapel in Bristol, introduced 
them into England. Ifthe philanthropist, and 
the benefactor to his country, be remembered 
with honour, these names, however bumble, 
ought not to be forgotten. 

Clerical Independence.-—The Synod of Glas- 
gow has sustained, by 40 to 35 votes, the refu- 
sal of Presbytery to admit the Rev. Dr. M’Far- 
lane, principal of the University, to the parish 
of St. Mungo, to which he had been presented 
by the King. The refusal is grounded on the 
impropriety of one clergyman holding a plu- 
rality of offices. 

Literary. 

London Mechanics’ Institute——On Tuesday 
the 11th ult. a public meeting was held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, for the express 
purpose of forming an establishment, entitled 
the ‘‘ London Mechanics’ Institute.” The hour 
fixed for the commencement of business was 
seven in the evening, but long before this time 
arrived, great numbers of respectable meclia- 
fics assembled ; and when the committee and 
other gentlemen appointed to move and second 
the resolutions, entered, the room was crowded 
to excess. Dr. Birkbeck, on being called to the 
chair, opened the business of the meeting in a 
clear, animated, and comprehensive manner. 
He was followed by numerous other speakers, 
all coinciding in sentiment, as to the utility and 
importance of the institution. The objects in- 
tended to be embraced, are comprised in the 
following resolutions :—‘‘ That the London 
Mechanics’ Institute shall, in the first instance, 
comprehend all those persons who have already 
given in their names as members, as well as 
all those who may do so, on or before (a given 
day,) on their conforming to laws to be here- 
after adopted for the constitution of the Insti- 
tute; and that after the said day, persons shall 
be admitted members on such conditions and 
in such manner as these laws shall provide. 
—That among the objects which the London 
Mechanics’ Institate shall have especially in 
view, shall be the establishment, for the Benefit 
of the Members, of Lectureships on the differ- 





ent Arts and Sciences, a Library of Reference 
and Circulation, a Reading Room, a Museum 
of Models, a School of Design, and an Experi- 
mental Workshop and Laboratory, provided 
with all necessary instraments and apparatus. 
—That the annual subscription to admit a 
mechanic to all the benefits of the Institute 
shall not exceed one guinea, which shall be 
ayable at once, or by such instalments as the 
aws shall direct.—That the Friends of Know- 
ledge and Improvement be invited to contri- 
bute towards the accomplishment of all the 
aforesaid purposes by donations of money, 
books, specimens, and apparatus.”—This in- 
stitution was admitted to have taken its rise 
from one somewhat similar already established 
in Glasgow, from which advantageous results 
had been experienced. Among the subscribers 
were the following gentlemen, together with 
the sums which they respectively contributed : 
—H. Brougham, Esq. M.P. £20.; Dr. Birk- 
beck, £20.; Alderman meq £10.; J. C. Hob- 
house, Esq. M.P. £10.; Jer. Bentham, Esq. 
£10.; J. Valance, Esq. £5.; Mr. T. Place, £5.; 
B. Donkin, Esq. five gaineas; Lieut.-Colonel 
Torrens, five guineas; Sheriff Laurie, five gui- 
neas; Mr. W. Cobbett, five gaineas; Knight 
and Lacey, five guineas; W. and D. Bailey, 
tive guineas; R. Taylor, five guineas. There 
were also many guinea-subscriptions, but the 
secretary did not know whether they were 
meant as donations or annual contributions. 

Diversity of Literary Talents.—There are cer- 
tain tasks which are peculiarly inappropiate to 
the leviathans of learning. Bentley made sad 
work with Milton, and Warburton’s Shak- 
speare was a miserable affair. Quin’s obser- 
vation on the publication of the latter, was 
pleasant and correct.—‘‘ He ought to have 
stack to his own bible, and not to have med- 
died with ours.” 

Scientific. 

Captain Parry.—It is said to be in the con- 
templation of the Admiralty to commission the 
discovery ships for another voyage to the Po- 
lar Seas, under this enterprising navigator, 
with this difference, that their route is now to 
be by Behring’s Straits, whence they will sail 
eastward. The distance which must be tra- 
versed ere they can be said to commence their 
northern voyage, and the consequent consump- 
tion of their supplies, have hitherto opposed 
the attempt of this passage. This latter impe- 
diment, it is now proposed to obviate, by send- 
ing a supernumerary vessel, laden with neces- 
saries, which will probably accompany them to 
the neighbourhood of the Kamtschatkan coast. 

Meteorology.—Cn the 15th of October last, 
an association of scientific gentlemen was 
formed, under the title of the ‘* Meteorological 
Society of London,” for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a combined system of simultaneous ex- 
periment and observation upon all atmospherie 
phenomena; and as this is a comparatively 
neglected walk of science, it is considered as 
peculiarly susceptible of improvement. 

Chemical Powers of Light.—It is well known 
that certain pieces of plate glass gradually ac- 
quire a purple tinge, and ultimately become of 
a comparatively deep colour. To ascertain 
whether the san’s rays had any influence in 
prodacing this change, the following experi- 
ment was made :—Three pieces of glass were 
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selected ; one of them of a slight violet tint, 
the other two purple or pinkish, bat the tint 
scarcely perceptible: they were each broken 
into two pieces; three of the pieces were then 
wrapped up, and set aside in a dark place, and 
the corresponding pieces were exposed to air 
and sunshine. This was done in January last, 
and in September following they were examin- 
ed; when it was found, that the pieses which 
had been in the dark, had undergone no appa- 
rent change, while the others had increased in 
colour considerably, the paler ones so much as 
scarcely to be believed to have once formed 
part of the pieces set aside ; thus proving that 
the sun’s rays can exert chemical powers even 
on such a compact body as glass ! 

Portable Oil Gas.—The company for sapply- 
ing portable gas, from their works in St. John- 
street, Clerkenwell, have commenced furnish- 
ing shopkeepers and others with portable lamps, 
within or attached to the stands of 


eree 


the very best quality, for economically afford- 
ing light, in quantities suflicient for one or 
more nights’ consumption. 
the cost of their light will not be more than 
half that of tallow candies: their servants are 


to call daily on their regular customers with a | 
store of charged magazines, in order to ex- | 
change all the exhausted ones, and to put the | 
lamps into a state ready for instant lighting, | 
than | 
merely tarning a cock, and applying a light to | 
5th of November, a Kent- | 
ish Town stage started from Holborn brilliantly | 


without more trouble to the customers 


the burner.—On the 


illuminated by portable oil-gas. 

Speech restored by Galvanism and Electricity. — 
About two years ago, a little boy, whilst in the | 
lay-ground of a most respectable school at 
fitcham in Surrey, in apparently good health 


and spirits, was suddenly struck speechless. 


recommended him to be kept perfectly quiet. 
After remaining several months by the sea- 


side, he was taken under the roof and imme- | 
diate care of Mr. Wingfield, an eminent sar- | 
geon at Oxford, who caused bim to undergo a | 


regular course of electricity and galvanism, 
accompanied: by tonic preparations, for nearly 
four months, when he ordered him again to the 
sea. From this time he has been ¢ gradually re- 
covering bis speech, and is now returned to 
London as well as ever. For 18 months he 
never articulated a single word. 

Perpetual Motion—Amongst the perpetual 
claimants of this (so far as we know) undisco- 
wered discovery, another has arisen, who as- 
serts that he has invented one which has not 
ceased for several years, and which, unencum- 
bered by weights and springs, and such ‘ fool- 
ery,’ will maintain itself as well for a century 
as a day; its power and velocity, he asserts, 
are equal to any thing. 


lowing interesting experiment was made by 


Dr. Howard by means of a diflerential ther- | 
« Having | 


mometer of his own invention: 
blackened the upper hall of my differential 
thermometer, I placed it in the focus of a 13- 
inch reflecting mirror, which was opposed to 


the light of a bright full moon. The liquid 





| quantity will prove doubly natritious. 
which | 
lamps (of Gordon's patent construction) is a | 
magazine charged with compressed oil-gas, of | 


They assert that | 


He | 
received the best medical assistance, and was | 
often seen by Dr. Babington and Mr. Aber- | 
nethy, who both predicted his recovery, and | 


j | cards or dice. 
Heat discovered in the Moon’s Rays.—The fol- 
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began immediately to sink, and in halfa minute 
was depressed 8 degrees, where it became sta- 
tionary. On placing a screen between the mir- 
ror and the moon, it rose again to the same 
level, and was again depressed on removing 
the obstacle.” This experiment was repeated 
several times in presence of some of Dr. H.’s 
friends, and always with the same result. 

To make Brass.—Put into the bowl of a large 
tobacco-pipe, a portion of copper filings, mixed 
with about twice its quantity of finely granu- 
lated zinc; cover it with charcoal powder, and 
press it well together: then expose it to the 
action of a clear fire for some time: the two 
metals will combine, and form brass. 


Miscellaneous. 


Economy in Horse’s Food.—Ivstead of grind - 
ing the oats, break them in a mill, and the same 
An- 
other method recommended is, to boil the corn, 
and give the horses the liquor in which it is 
boiled; the result will be, that instead of six 
bushels in a crade state, three bushels, so pre- 
pared, will be found to keep animals in superior 
vigour and condition. 

Female Servants.—A plan for a new and 

raiseworthy institution is now putting forth 
its claims to patronage at Bath. The object is 
to afford an immediate asylum, or temporary 
lodging-house, for female servants, until they 
can establish themselves in places after they 
may be dismissed from service. The mischief, 
and in too many cases irreparable ruin, brought 
upon this useful and numerous portion of so- 
ciety, for want of proper household protection 
on quitting their employers, render the pre- 
sent undertaking worthy the cherishing efforts 
of the benevolent. 

Astronomical Prophecies—Acceriing to the 
calculation of Mr. Olbers of Bremen, after a 
lapse of 83,000 years, a comet will approach 
to the earth in the same proximity as the 
moon; after 4,000,000 years it will approach 
to the distance of 7,700 ptt S miles ; 
and when its attraction equals that of the 
earth, the waters of the ocean will be elevated 
13,000 feet, and canse a second deluge. After 
20,000,000 years it will clash with the earth! 

Inveteracy of Gambling Habits.—Colonel F. 
Edgeworth, en ancestor of the late Mr. R. L. 
Edgeworth, bad unfortunately contracted an 
irresistible passion for play. One night, after 
having lost all the money he could command, 
he staked his wife's diamond ear-rings, and 
went into an adjoining room, where she was 


| sitting in company, to ask her to lend them to 


him. She tock them from her ears, and gave 
them to him, saying, that she knew for what 
purpose he wanted them, and that he was wel- 
come tothem. ‘They were played for, and the 
Colonel was so fortunate as to win back all he 
had lost that night. Inthe warmth o/ bis gra- 
titude to his wife, he, at her desire, took an 
oath never more to play at any game with 
Some time afterwards he was 
found in a bay-yard, with a friend, drawing 
straws out of the hay-rick, and betting upon 
which should be the longest ! 

Adulieraiion of Paper: —The adulteration of 
paper intended for printing books, by a large 
admixture of gypsum, introduced during the 
process of manulactare, is said to have become 
prevalent, even to the extent of one-fourth of 
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the weight of the paper: a sample, which had 
the appearance of good paper, was lately 
found, on examination by an eminent chemist, 
to contain twelve per cent. of calcareous earth, 
instead of about one per cent. of accidental 
earthy impurities, waich the best papers are 
foand to contain. 

Gold Coin.—Double sovereigns have been 
issced from the mint, but the number is so 
very limited, (only 5000, it is said) that there 
is no chance of any being in general circula- 
tion, as each banker is only allowed twenty- 
five. As a model, the double sovereign is 
finely executed. The coin nearly resembles 
the single sovereigns, only upon a larger scale, 
and with the addition on the rim of Anno Regni 
IV. Decus et Tutamen: on the exergue is the 
year of coinage, 1823. 

Esquimaux.—Among the wonders carried 
out by our ships, the two which excited the 
greatest astonishment and delight in the breasts 
of the ignorant natives, were the loadstone and 
a scaramouch of six or eight inches in length: 
The attraction of needles, &c. &c. by the for- 
mer was an object of never-failing surprise ; 
and the dancing of the latter, by pulling the 
string between its feet, was still more a matter 
of incessant admiration. 1 
see any one make it perform ; but if allowed 
to cause its evolutions with their own hands, 
their raptures were extravagant, and they 
would play the puppet for hours together.— 
The Dresses of these people exhibit proofs of 
some ingenuity ; they are made of skins, with 
the fur partly inward and partly out; that of 


the lady is grotesque enough: the boots are | 
is the oddest portion of her clothing, but their ; 


want of elegance is compeasated by their uti- 
lity ; in fact, they are the most essential part of 
the Esquimanx dress; they are their pockets, 
their tool-boxes, their provision cupboards ; 
Hadibras’s holster was nothing to them; as 
will be allowed when it is stated, that one day, 
a lady of the tribe, enamoured of a wash-hand 








They loved much to | 





basin, took the liberty of appropriating it se- | 


cretly to herself; but unluckily for ber, the 
theft was discovered, and when turned over 


parts affected with a mixture of Cayenne pep- 
per and strong spirits. The rabbing must be 
continued some time, and repeated till the 
cure is effected. The American red pepper, 
or the Indian black pepper, may serve the par- 
pose, when the other is not at hand. 

Plebeian Wealth—The Savings’ Banks and 
Friendly Societies of England and Ireland 
have, it is said, the respectable sam of eight 
millions and a half now deposited in Govern- 
ment funds! 

Caution respecting Fire-works—The New 
Turnpike Act subjects any person letting off 
squibs, crackers, or other fire-works, to a pe- 
nalty of 40s. for every offence. 

Finding Parcels.—At the late Berkshire ses- 
sions, a man named Wm. Westle, of Boxford, 
was sentenced to three months’ hard labour, for 


| detaining a parcel he found on the high-way. 


Apple Jelly.—It is not known, perhaps, so 
generally as it ought to be, that apples make 
an excellent jelly. The process is as follows: 
they are to be pared, quartered, the core 
completely removed, and pat in a pot without 
water, closely covered, and placed in an oven, 
or over the fire. When pretty well stewed, 
the juice is to be squeezed out through a cloth, 
to which a little white of egg is added, and 
then the sugar. Skim it previously to boiling: 
then reduce it to a proper consistency, and an 
excellent jelly will be the product. 

Mangel Wurzel—An eminent agriculturist, 
on a late excursion into the western part of the 
kingdom, expressed himself much gratified 
with the extensive cultivation of this useful 
vegetable, which, by experience, has been 
found a most nutritive winter food ; but, above 


| all,in the rearing of cattle it is most beneficial, 


as its saccharine quality seems particularly 
adapted to their early stage of growth. 
Flour.—T o test the purity of floar, grasp a 
hardful briskly, and squeeze it half a minute ; 
if genuine, it will preserve the form of the 
cavity of the hand, even although rudely placed 
ona table. If adulterated, on the contrary, it 
will almost immediately fall down. Flour 


| mixed with whiting is the most adhesive of 


for search, the basin was found concealed in | ) 
| but if the adulterating ingredient be ground 
| Stones, bones, gypsum, or wood ashes, it tam- 


one of her boots! 

St. James's Park.—Mach regret has been 
felt by the admirers of our metropolitan parks, 
especially St. James's, at the rapid decay which 
has been observable in the trees of late vears ; 
whole rows in the Mall and Birdcage-walk 


alniterated flours, though it soon gives way; 


bles down in au instant. | 
Curious Effect of Moonlight.—It is well known 


| that under certain circumstances water will 


having lost their bark, and soon after perished. | 
The phenomenon has been so striking, that re- | 


wards have been offered for the detection of | 


the sapposed human depredators; but an inge- 


nious observer has detected the real criminal | 


in an insect of the beetle tribe, of a brown 
colour, with a polished head and thorax, called 
by scientific naturalists, hylesinus destructor, 
and he recommends winter as the proper time 
to cut down and burn the trees that have been 
ruined, that the rest may be saved. The elms 
seem to be the trees generally attacked. 

Land-slip—On the 8th of September last, 
a bog, in an elevated situation near Copenha- 
gev, began to move, and in its progress cover- 
ed a great extent of the valley with slimy clay, 
by which fifty-six farms and houses have saf- 
fered considerably. 

Rheumatism.—A_ specific for this painfal 
afliction has beep given as follows :—Rub the 





sink to the temperatare of 22 degrees before 
it freezes or takes the form of crystals; but it 
is an anquestionable fact, and one which has 
not hitherto been observed generally, that be- 
fore the moon rises on a still clear night, when 
the atmosphere is at a lower temperature than 
32, the water remains in a liquid state, but im- 
mediately on the moon rising and diffusing its 
light around, the water freezes. 

Salmon.—It is not generally known that this 
fish eaten out of season is often productive of 
very serious complaints, among the most fre- 
quent of which is the cholera morbus. 

Bourbons.—The House of Bourbon, it is cal- 
culated, reigns at this time over forty-seven 
millions of people in Europe: viz. Naples 
and Sicily, (new censas,) 5,432,889: Spain, 
10,500,000; Tnscany, 300,000; and France, 
above 30.000,000. 

Old Wines.—The passion for old wine has 
been sometimes carried to a very ridiculous 
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excess; for the “thick crust,” the “ bee's 
wing,” and the several other criteria of the 
epicure, are but so many proofs of the decom- 

osition and departure of some of the best qua- 
ities of the wine. 
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Just Published. 


Eccentric and Humorous Letters of Emi- 
nent Men and Womenremarkable for Wit and 
Brilliancy of Imagination in their Epistolary 
Correspondence. Embellished with a Por- 
trait of Frederick IJ. King of Prussia, and a 
Fac-simile of a curious Autograph of Hogarth. 
18mo. Price 3s. 

The Fall of Constantinop!e, a Poem, with a 
Preface animadverting on the Conduct of the 
Royal Society of Literature, &c. &c. By 
Jacob Jones, jun. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

The Footman’s Directory and Butler's Re- 
membrancer. Second edition. 5s. 

Mental Discipline, or Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of Intellectual and Moral Habits. 
Henry Forster Burder, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 

Desideratum in Mechanics to produce, in 
Cranes and Machines for Hoisting goods, much 
more effect, upon a principle wholly new. By 
John Edwards, Esq. 

Mary Scott, or the Legend of a Sabbath 
School, with an elegantly engraved frontis- 
piece. Price Is. 

The Woodgrove Family, or the Young Or- 
han. By the Author of ‘“ Cottage Scenes.” 
Vith a Plate. Price 2s. boards. 

The Oaken Gate Wake. By the Author of 

** Margaret White.” Price 8d. 

Potter’s Common. By Mrs. Sherwood. 8d. 

The Little Gardener, or the Trials of a Young 
Christian, a true story. Withaplate. 6d. 

Little Nannele. With acopperplate. 6d. 

Providence and Grace, a Narrative. With 
acopperplate. Price Is. 6d. 

Choice Pleasures for Youth, recommended 
in a Series of Letters from a Father to his Son. 
12mo. With a neat frontispiece. 4s. 


A new edition of Campbell’s Systematic 


Theology and Palpit Eloquence. 

New and Sacred Meledies, suitable for Pub- 
lic and Private Devotion, adapted for the 
Psalms and Hymns of Watts, Rippon, Col- 
lyer, Wesley, Doddridge, and Countess of 
Huntingdon. By James White. 34 edit. 

Moral Pastorals, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. Wm. Dodd. 3s. 

George Wilson and his Friend. By the 
Author of “‘ Jane and her Teacher.”’ 1s. 6d. 

Eliza Dalvanly, or Religion the Trae Source 
of Happiness. 2s. 6d. 

The Rev. J. S. Singrove’s Lectares on 
Popery. 


talian Tales of Hamonr, Gallantry, and Ro- | 


mance. With 16 plates. By George Cruik- 
shank. 8vo.10s. Proofs 14s. 

Bishop Taylor’s Rules for Holy Living and 
Holy Dying. In one vol. royal 18mo. With 
Life and Portrait. 8s. 6d. 


Shh ee aeadad 


Border’s Mental Discipline. Vol. II. S8vo. 
4s. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Frederick, or Incidents Illustrative of the 
Beaaties and Graces of Vital Piety in the Do- 
mestic Circle. 18mo. 2s. 

Langton’s Sermons. 8vo. Vol. III. 10s. 6d. 

Recollections, Juvenile, Miscellaneous, and 
Academical. By Edinensi Glasguensis, A.M. 
12mo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Religious Fasting, being an 
attempt to examine the authority, explain the 
nature, consider the design, and recommend 
the observance of that Duty, with notes and 
illustrations. By E.B. Lloyd. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 


In the Press. 


Scarry’s Captivity under Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Saib. With a portrait. This little vo- 
lame will contain a simple unadorned statement 
of the horrid cruelties and insults exercised on 
the Author, and his companions in misfortune, 
by these two eastern despots. 

Essays on Various Subjects of Ecclesiastical 
History and Antiquity. By the Rev. James 
Townley, Author of “ Illustrations of Biblical 





By | 


Literature.” Including Dissertations upon, 
I. The Zabii, or Ante-Mosaic Idolaters ; II. 
The Ancient Christian Agapx ; III. The Sortes 
Sanctoram; IV. The Diffusion of the Gospel ; 
V. The Institution of the Congregation de Pro- 
paganda Fide; VI. The Probibitory and Ex- 
purgatory Indexes of the Church of Rome. 

Early in December will be published, Pro- 
crastination, or the Vicar’s Daughter, a tale. 
12mo. 6s. 

Speedily will be published, The Standard 
Edition of Craden’s Concordance, in quarto, 
very carefully revised and corrected. 

Also will be published in a few days, in one 
thick vol. 24mo. embellished with a portrait 
of Addison, The Spirit of the British Essayists, 
comprising the best papers on life, manners, 
and literature, contained in the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian, &c.; the whole alphabeti- 
cally arranged according to the subjects. 

A Dissertation on Prayer, explaining its 
nature, enforcing its importance, and unfolding 
the advantages which flow from it. By the 
Rev. John Thornton. 


Preparing for the Press. 


The Christian’s Cabinet Library. It is the 
intention of the publishers to print inan uniform 
| and handsome manner a selection of Standard 
| Religious Works, such as the following :— 
| Cecil’s Life of the Rev. Jobn Newton; Adams’ 
| Private Thoughts on Religion; Newton’s Car- 
| diphonia; Porteus’ Lectures on St. Matthew; 
Serle’s Christian Remembrancer ; Simpson’s 
| Plea for Religion; Memoirs of Mrs. Newell; 
| Memoirs of Miss Elizabeth Smelt; Hall’s 

Life of Janeway. They will be embellished 

with portraits and vignettes engraved in the 
| best manner. 
Sholto Percy has in preparation a series of 
| Original Sketches of Men and Manners, ander 
| the title of “* Life’s Progress,”’ which are to be 
| illustrated by engravings, by Cruikshank. We 
| understand that Number I. will appear early in 
| the ensuing year. 
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